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pom classic “Journal” for business- 
men is, of course, a newspaper... the 
Wall Street Journal. 
There’s another, though... 
woman’s magazine. 
Businessmen know that, in today’s mar- 
ket, women’s decisions are more impor- 
tant than ever. Ladies’ Home Journal 
reaches the largest women’s audience of any 
magazine. And it reaches this audience with 
such editorial life, vigor and distinctiveness 
that millions and millions of women respond 
to ideas in their Journal with quick enthusi- 
asm. This great force we call Journalpower. 


and it’s a 


Most businessmen recognize the Journal as a 

magazine of action. Nearly every page gives a 

woman an idea. If she likes the idea, she does 

something about it. That’s why more and more 

advertisers are investing their top (and in some 
cases their only) magazine dollars in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. This explains why advertising 
revenue during the first quarter of 1959 broke all 
previous Ladies’ Home Journal records...and why 
forecasts for the coming months continue to rise. 
Proof, isn’t it, that womanpower plus Journal- 
power is a way to build fast and lasting sales- 
power for a businessman’s product? 


Never underestimate the power of a woman... 
nor the womanpower of 


SJOURML 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


No. 1 magazine for women 


Got : a tough market to crack? For a first class 
| job of cracking it, go General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing. With GOA, you get maximum sales power 


behind every dollar you spend. Here’s proof: 


; Extra hours of selling through GOA’s Network of National Sales Representatives 
add to your own sales at the local level—the all-important SALES LEVEL. 


You can be sure that General Outdoor traffic counts are made in strict accordance 
with the TAB (Traffic Audit Bureau) formula... audited circulation certified 
by TAB. 


You are getting the coverage that helps deliver customers—coverage GOA can 
give ‘hrough its large plant size. 


You are eligible for discounts after only 6 months under GOA’s new Frequency 
Discount Plan. To find out more, just call your General Outdoor Advertising 
Company office or write to us in Chicago. 


i od 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


Covers 1700 Leading Cities and Towns 


515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


THE MARKETING CONCEPT IN INDUSTRY 


“I can say without equivocation that . . . we would have 
the greatest difficulty under today’s conditions if we 
attempted to market our products and services under 
any other concept.” The author: Bay Estes, marketing 
vice president of United States Steel. Page 33 


RESEARCH NEEDN’T BE EXPENSIVE 


“The face of business is changing so rapidly, you need a 
market research department to know who’s going to buy 
tomorrow what you're producing today.” Sun Chemical’s 
marketing research department is doing that job, and 
doing it well on only $50,000 (1/10 of 1% of sales). 
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WHERE TO SELL YOUR MISTAKES 


Outmoded shirts, surplus hoola hoops, old inventory 
bandages . . . you make it and muff on the sale. But all 
is not lost. John’s Bargain Stores will take the lemons off 
your hands, at a price. Who's selling to him and why 
does he keep quiet about the details? Page 40 


THE SALES PROBLEM WE HATE TO FACE 


Why are salesmen so reluctant to give an_honest-to- 
goodness sales talk? A planned sales call, a complete set 
of facts, supported by proof, told in an interesting way, 
followed by a request to buy is exactly what the buyer 
wants to hear! Page 78 
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Only the 


ROTARIAN 


brings your sales message to 
this concentrated 


“action audience" 


Every copy reaches an active 
businessman who can makea 
decision to buy your product! 


ore active in 
business management! 


play an active part 
in company buying! 


84% 


are active 
homeowners! 


54% 
ore in companies *: ss i] 
operating 1,265,217 trucks! ¥0-*v0 . 


82% 


are active travelers! 
(more than 12 trips a year) 


53% 


octively influence 
civic government 
buying ! 


and... this ‘‘man-of- 
action” has an average in- 
come of $14,429 to make him 
an active customer for in- 
surance, travel, sporting 
goods and clothes. 


THE ROTARIAN reaches 
354,620 ‘‘men-of-action” at 
the low, low cost of only 
$3.72 per thousand! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF Market Facts, Inc., 
complete study of the 
ROT ARIAN reader—the man 
who can buy your product— “(4 
today! © 


AN INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
IN LATIN AMERICA... Revista Rotaria 


is a key publication reaching 41,695 
readers. Send for the Market Facts, 


Inc., study of this important export market. 
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500 Miles of New Homes 
Added to Milwaukee 


More than 81,000 new homes have been built in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area, since the 1950 Census—enough to line both 
sides of a street for 500 miles, a street stretching from Milwaukee 
to Kansas City or Cleveland. 


These are the new homes for the booming population increase of 
214,000 since the 1950 Census—an increase equivalent to add- 
ing the entire metropolitan area of Madison or any other city in 
Wisconsin. Total population of the metropolitan area—DMil- 
waukee and Waukesha counties—is now 1,171,000. 


More than two billion dollars in construction has gone into this 
addition to Milwaukee, for schools and churches as well as 
homes, huge shopping centers, offices, factories, all of the 
facilities of a whole new community of 214,000 people. 


Nearly a half million people are now employed in the two 
counties. Personal income averages more than $50,000,000 
weekly. Retail sales average over $30,000,000 weekly. 


This market of immense and steadily growing sales potentials 
easily rates among your top ten newspaper markets. Dominant 
schedules and ROP Color are economical here, because one 
newspaper does the selling job in 9 out of 10 homes 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


The 500-mile street is based on single family dwelling units 


on 60-foot lots with intersecting streets every 480 feet 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISING Orrices: Philadelphia © New York ¢ Chicago 
REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
FLorwa Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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An Historic Marketing Paper 


We could hardly believe our eyes when we read the opening 
paragraph of a press release from the National Association of 
Manufacturers. It said: 


“Every segment of industrial management—engineering, pro- 
duction, finance, and administration—must be represented on a 
company’s marketing team if that company expects to operate 
profitably in today’s complex business world, according to the 
National Association of Manufacturers.” 


The press release further stated: 


“In announcing publication, of a pamphlet entitled “Tomorrow’s 
Corporate Marketing Operations,’ the NAM said marketing can 
no longer be considered ‘merely one more isolated function of 
management.’ ” 


“In this exciting age of change, marketing is the beating heart 
of many operations. It must be considered a principal reason 
for corporate existence. The modern concept of marketing recog- 
nizes its role as a direct contributor to profits, as well as sales 
volume. 


“No longer can a company just figure out how many widgets 
it can produce and then go ahead and turn them out. To endure 
in this highly competitive change-infested market, a company 
must first determine what it can sell, how much it can sell, and 
what approaches must be used to entice the wary customer. 


“The president cannot plan; the production manager cannot 
manage; the purchasing agent cannot purchase; the chief financial 
officer cannot budget, and the engineer and designer cannot 
design until the basic market determinations have been made.” 


These are historic words—coming from the NAM. 


We regard issuance of this pamphlet, based on a symposium 
staged at the sixty-third Congress of American Industry last 
December, as a major shift in traditional NAM philosophy. 


Only one marketing executive—J. A. MclIlnay, vice president, 
marketing, Electric-Storage Battery Co., was on the panel. Other 
members: the president of Worthington Corp.; president of The 
Gillette Co.; assistant treasurer of U. S. Steel Corp., vice presi- 
dent, engineering, General Electric Co.; executive vice president, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., and the president of a management 
consulting firm. 


One symposium, and one pamphlet although published by 
NAM, of course, do not mean that the 16,000 some company 
members of NAM either are in full accord with the pamphlet’s 
philisophy, or that they practice it. But all of us in selling should 
welcome the interest of NAM. We should be glad that so much 
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Just Like Newton 


voice and vision 
of NBC in 
South Bend - Elkhart 


call Petry today! 


BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON 


ADD HANDLING EASE, POLISH 
TO PRESENTATIONS 


Pamper those whose favor you require. 
Present multi-page 81/2”x11” REPORTS, 
PROPOSALS, QUOTATIONS, SALES LIT- 
ERATURE in snow white, velvet soft, 
friendly JIFFOLD PRESENTATION 
COVERS.* Wire stitches inviczible. Holds 
important papers together and in 
sequence. Assures easy reading, han- 
dling, filing. Send $2.00 for prepaid 
trial order of 10. Quantity prices as low 
as 10¢ each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Clint LEAP, Inc. 
300-2330 VICTORY PARKWAY 
CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
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.[heres nothing so 


The two most searching questions an advertiser can ask 
about a magazine are, ‘“Who reads it?’’ and ‘‘What effect 
does it have on its readers?” 

The effect of Better Homes and Gardens on its read- 
ers—a monthly average of 15% million home-centered 
men and women—is unique among all media. BH&G’s 
editors know howto make the idea of turning the back yard 
into a patio, or fishing from your own boat both 
alluring and attainable. It turns 


During the year 3 of America reads Fetter 
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powerful as an idea 


Better Homes & Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


readers into participators. Instead of merely reading their 
favorite idea magazine, they ‘“‘live by the book’’—plan 
and garden and build and cook and travel and buy by it! 

In this climate of active participation, advertising 
becomes welcome and important. Because people bent 
on turning ideas into realities are ready and willing to buy! 
Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s biggest publisher 


of ideas for today’s living and 
Homes! 
(it r)...the family idea magazine 


tomorrow’s plans 
and (rails 


NOW OVER 4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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is expected of our function. And we should be particularly happy 
that our function in business is described so succinctly. 


We urge you to obtain your own copy of “Tomorrow's Cor- 
porate Marketing Operations.” 


Long Distance Is the Goat 


We read the advertisements, including those in Sales Man- 
agement, to get information, just like anyone else. In leafing 
through the March 6 issue of Sales Management we found 


on page 26 some properly correct back talk from the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 


Bell asked you—our sales executive subscribers—“Would You 
‘Hobble’ Your Sales Force . . . ” Bell shows a salesman unable 
to move because his legs are bound. 


“Long Distance telephone calls will really help your sales- 
men,” declares the Bell System ad. “ . . . Encourage regular 
use of Long Distance in your sales operations. They bring 
in more than they cost.” 


These words are particularly meaningful now because just 
this time a year ago most of us were highly cost conscious and 
probably you issued some kind of a memorandum to your 
salesmen to “go easy” on those long distance telephone calls 
and, in general, to watch expenses. Some of us were feeling 
pretty gloomy about the recession at that time. It is a popular 
past time to select long distance telephone calls as the thing 
to be cut out. But as Bell reminds us, don’t hobble sales. 


What We've Learned About Wives 


We cannot quarrel with Mrs. Demaree: ; 


“I read with great interest the February 6, 1959 issue of Sales 
Management. Part of my interest, naturally, was due to being 
quoted in “This Is Your Wife.’ But mainly, because I seldom have 
an opportunity to read the business journals my husband reads 
to keep him informed on current trends. 


“Wouldn't we wives be better ‘sounding boards’ if we could 
keep ourselves better informed through reading Sales Manage- 
ment and other professional magazines? 


“It is my suggestion that the men in sales work be encouraged 
to take their professional reading home with them or better 
still have it mailed to their home address.” 


Gentlemen, how about it! Why don’t you take this copy of 
Sales Management home tonight? 


P.S. Sales Management will be happy to transfer your sub- 
scription from your office to your home. Just write to Philip 
Salisbury, Editor, Sales Management, 630 Third Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Your Golden 
Opportunity | 
to Increase 
Sales! 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


(@ The 50th Annual Edition will ex- 
| ceed any previously published, both 
in comprehensiveness, scope and 
| value to its paid subscribers. 


|@ It offers a sales potential un- 
|matched in buyer-seller traffic, un- 
| equalled in sales producing inquiries 
| ...booming in direct buying action. 

50,000 items of 12,500 manufactur- 
| ers will be on display. 


|@ Schedule YOUR products for 
front line attention now. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N.Y 
ABC ” ABP 


Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 
of Buying Action! 


Special interest magazines 


Bride s Home 
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POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


MAGAZINE 


BSovaN™ VV AVA. NAS NON ASDA 


Poge 81- Brass Models Tell v 
THE SHAPE OF TOMORROW'S NAVY 


What Owners Think of the 59 : 
CHEVROLET. FORD. PLY MOUTH i 
OUTDOOR LIVING—A Lakeside Retreat 
You Can Build . . . Shelters for Your Patio ; 


What people read and what they buy are related 
by a common, universal force: Curiosity—the de- 
sire to know, experience, possess. 


And one book edited for people curious about the 
mechanics of modern living—eager to learn what 
makes things tick—is POPULAR MECHANICS, newly- 
acquired member of Hearst’s action group of 
Special Interest Magazines. 


The range of POPULAR MECHANICS—in its editorial 
appeal and advertising content—is the whole elec- 


trifying range of human interest ...from Hi-Fi to 


BAZAAR wolf acco 


jet propulsion, home economics to sports and 
travel and self-education. Whatever makes life 
more enjoyable, work more rewarding. 


Action through reader loyalty 


The results of human curiosity and reader loyalty 
are evident in the action POPULAR MECHANICS 
sparks among consumers. “Twice as many inquir- 
ies per dollar spent,” writes an advertiser of home 
power tools. “Topped all consumer magazines in 
action taken,” says a well-known manufacturer of 
home building products. 


Like all the Hearst Special Interest Magazines, 
POPULAR MECHANICS, along with its five inter- 
national editions, delivers an audience of pre-sold 
prospects—eager to learn, to know, and to acquire. 
There is no waste here. And advertising is sur- 
rounded with a climate of acceptability that offers 
a tail wind for sales of products at the local level. 


So if you want action in terms of sales, look to the 
medium that is geared for action, saleswise. For 
advertising dollars work hardest where interest is 
greatest...and readers of Hearst Special Interest 
Magazines are already sold...only need to be told! 


Six Keys to Profits Through Action 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 

e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 

e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 

e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 


| House Beals 


on rE’ pt em SPORTS AFIELD TOWN& COUNTRY 


© 1959 by The Hearst Corporation 
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ROCK ISLAND + MOLINE + EAST MOLINE + DAVENPORT | 


FIRST 100 MARKETS 


GREATEST FARM PRODUCING 
COUNTIES, Five of the fourteen 
Quad-City trade area counties rank 
in the top 100 counties in the U.S. 
on the basis of farm products sold. 
One of them is the top hog pro- 
ducing county in the country. The 
fourteen counties surrounding the 
Quad-Cities sold $396 million last 
year (crops and livestock). 


THESE FARMERS, customers of 
Quad-City area retailers, received 
a record $46.5 million income for 
more than one million hogs sold 
to Oscar Mayer & Co. meat proc- 
essing plant in the locality. The 
1590 employees of Oscar Mayer in 
turn received $8.5 salary and 
wages. Yes, the surrounding ex- 
cellent agriculture economy sweet- 
ens the business volume of this 
major metropolitan area—the Quad- 
Cities. 


ADVERTISERS in the Argus and the 
Dispatch benefit from the prosper- 
ous agriculture economy of this 
trade area. These papers circulate 
in the 6 Illinois counties surround- 
ing Rock Island and Moline. 


THIS PRODUCTIVE RURAL COVER- 
AGE is a real bonus when added 
to the urban coverage of these 
newspapers in the metropolitan 
area where 56% of the 272,600 
Quad-City population lives. 


AN INTERESTING MARKET EDITION 
with many helpful facts for profit- 
able advertising investment in this 
major market is available on re- 
quest. Address Harold Swanson at 
either of these newspapers. 


Quad-Cities Largest Combined Circulation 


MOLINE DISPATCH 
ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


Nat'l Repr THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


Olympic , 


You Don’t Have to Sell the Consumer 


Down, down, down! The television set industry is getting sick of 
that same old song. Last year it was heard again; TV set sales were 
almost 1.5 million units below 1957. RCA, happy on its throne had 
reprised “this is the year for color,” then heard Zenith proclaim itself 
the new king. 


Zenith has been (Sales Management, July 4, 1958, p. 39), and 
probably will continue to be, the headline news in the industry. But 
it’s not the only company that is smiling in a crying industry. In Long 
Island City, New York, Morris Sobin, president of Olympic Radio & 
Television Division of The Siegler Corp., says his business has 
“roughly” doubled in the past four years. And when his fiscal year 
ends June 30 he expects sales to have increased between 15% and 
20% over 1958; the same thing that has been happening every year 
during the past five years. 


When you talk dollar volume or unit production you can’t compare 
Olympic with Zenith, RCA or General Electric. Sobin guesses his 
company is tenth among about 17 manufacturers. But Olympic has 
taken its cue from the big boys in finding a path to sales and profits. 
The cue: Do what they don't. 


“We try to fill a spot in the industry that others leave out,” says 
Sobin. “When the major companies dropped 14” sets, we added 
them. When the industry dropped 24” sets, we went in. We try to 
get a large share of the smaller portions of the business; portions 
the larger companies have to avoid because of production economics.” 


In the main, Olympic has been successful. Case in point: Olympic 
accounts for one-third of all television-radio-phonograph combination 
sales. To be big in the smaller parts of the industry, Olympic has 
developed a unique approach. It doesn’t sell to the consumer. It 
sells to the dealer. 


Consumer advertising (which is comparatively light) is not to 
hard sell, only to plant the name. Magazine ads in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Look, have two basic functions: (1) Olympic and 
its 6,000 dealers merchandise the ads at the retail level; (2) to keep 
Olympic a national brand so that when a dealer does try to seil an 
Olympic set, the consumer doesn’t think it’s an off-brand. 


Olympic leaves it up to the dealer to sell the customer. And the 
company believes it makes the job worth-while. Sobin says that while 
many other companies overproduce and force dealers to cut prices 
and profits (Zenith is an exception here), Olympic enables the dealer 
to show a respectable profit margin. 


“The dealer is not forced to drop the price of Olympic sets to 
meet brand-price competition,” says Sobin. “There’s little advertising 
and there’s no mass _ cutting. The consumer isn’t price shopping 
Olympic. So if the dealer tries to switch the consumer to Olympic, 
he makes himself, say, $35 instead of $10.” Olympic sells the dealer 
more than a product, it sells him a profit. Sobin has turned the profit 
motive into his strongest sales tool. 


The result: Although Olympic has been only a division of Siegler 
since 1957, it is, according to Sobin, “by far the largest of the com- 
pany’s 11 divisions, in sales.” Siegler’s sales in fiscal 1958 were $72.9 
million, quite a jump from two years before when ’56 sales totaled 
$47.1 million. The outlook for ’59: “Probably $80 million, ”says Sobin. 
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“We never 
advertise in a 
Seattle daily 
without using 
The Tacoma 
News Tribune, 


says BILL CASE, Manager, 
Seattle-Tacoma Branch of 
BLUE BELL POTATO CHIPS 


(distribution; Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, California) 


“We’re close enough to the merchandising 
picture in the Puget Sound area to know that we must 
advertise in the Tacoma News Tribune on the 
same basis as we use the Seattle dailies. 

In our year-round advertising program in the Puget 
Sound area, we always include 
the Tacoma News Tribune.” 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Tacoma, Washington 


Represented by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 
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ae : One of the chief responsibilities of E. k Gibian, Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc., is the control of capital expenditures. His 
Company recently invested $18 million to improve research and 
production facilities, rounding out a $51-million capital improve- 
ment program involving all of the Company's many divisions. 


Is your catalog 
seen by the 
unseen buyer? 


Many of industry’s important engineering executives are rarely seen 


by salesmen. Yet, these men may control the investment of millions 
of dollars spent for products and services. One such executive is E. EF 
Gibian, Staff Director of Industrial Engineering, Thompson Prod- 
ucts Divisions of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. Here’s what he 


has to say about the buying process in his company: 


“In planning new production lines or modernizing existing ones, 
major decisions are often made months before our suppliers 
learn of our plans. For example, our engineers prepare specifi- 
cations for machine tools largely on the basis of information 
contained in manufacturers’ catalogs. Rarely do we call in 
salesmen until after this preliminary planning has been com- 


pleted, and I almost never meet with them personally. 


“Obviously, it is important for any manufacturer of production 
equipment to make sure we see his catalog while this initial 
screening is taking place. And I can safely say that his best 
protection is to have his catalog included in Sweet’s. In almost 
every buying situation, Sweet’s Catalog Files are the first place 
we look for the facts we need. They help us compare possible 
suppliers quickly and easily. Frequently, we can get all the 


information required to make a preliminary product selection. 


“Since the catalogs in Sweet’s are already filed, classified, and 
indexed when we receive them, we also save the trouble and 
expense of maintaining inconvenient files of loose catalogs. 
Best of all, they’re immediately available ...there’s no need to 


wait for information to come through the mail. 


“It’s no surprise, then, that the positive information we obtain 
from the catalogs in Sweet’s Files may well be the determining 


factor in selecting a particular manufacturer's product.” 


SWEET‘S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge ¢ orporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE Goop HOUSEKEEPING CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


How to make a baby eat salt 


“My baby,” our subscriber wrote, “was born with a mal- 
functioning adrenal gland. She has to have a teaspoon 
extra of salt every day, and at times we do not know 
how to feed her. Can you help?” 
Within minutes after this mother’s plea arrived, the 
nutrition experts in our Chemical Laboratory were at 
work. With our Food Editors (summoned from the nine 
working kitchens which are their laboratories ) the prob- 
lem was studied. The result had to be 
tasty enough, despite its high salt con- 
tent, to tempt a child. Four days later 


the team provided the solution: a saline 
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lollypop, a “candy” that met all requirements. The for- 
mula has been given to Johns Hopkins. 

Solving similar, possibly less dramatic problems for 
our readers is the continuing duty of Good Housekeep- 
ing’s editors. Every day by personal mail and through 
our advertising pages we recommend to multiple 
millions of readers guaranteed products to use, enjoy, 
buy. 40,930,000 women" have confidence in our famous 
Guaranty Seal. You can reach that pre- 
sold market only through the pages of 
Good Housekeeping. 


*Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS ~ 
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Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


What's Doing with Private Brands? 


The year 1958 saw no appreciable change in share 
of sales for private brands as opposed to nationally 
advertised brands. But, warn the editors of Pro- 
gressive Grocer, “this does not indicate an easing 
of the situation . . . rather that competition is 
more intense than ever!” 


The picture in the grocery field, as depicted in 
this report, probably holds true for other battle 
areas as well. In the middle of 1958, when Sales 
Management did its widely lauded “Private vs 
National Brands”* study, the situation was ap- 
proximately as follows: 


* Major supermarkets, department stores, variety 
chains were expanding sales of their own brands. 
A & P was doing 20% of its $5 billion volume with 
its own labels. Safeway was doing 10%. Sears, 
Roebuck, with nearly $4 billion sales, did 98% of 
its business in store brands. 


¢ National brands were dominant in drug stores, 
but other stores with their own labels—discount 
houses, grocery stores, variety stores—were_ be- 
coming serious competitors for drug item sales. 


* Some 8% of whiskey (legal, that is) was sold 
under private labels. The trend seemed up. 


* Sales of private brands were gaining in gaso- 
line (10% to 20% of market); replacement tires 
(25% of market); storage batteries (40% of market). 


Now, while there isn’t much actual change in the 
status quo, there are some new straws in the wind. 
For instance, wholesale grocers sense a shift to 
private brands. They responded, as follows, when 


* A tew hundred reprints of the 24-page report, “Private vs. 
National Brands,” are still available. They have been used with 
excellent results to apprise brand product salesmen of the 
challenge they face in the growth of private brands. Write: 
Readers’ Service Department, Sales Management, 630 Third 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Enclose $1.00 for each copy. 
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Progressive Grocer asked: “What future do private 
brands have in your organization?” 


* 62.2% said private brand sales share will rise. 
© 19.4% expect the ratio to remain unchanged. 


© 18.4% believe private brand sales will decline. 


Private brands currently represent 10% of total 
sales by grocery wholesalers. 


The national brand manufacturer, if he is to 
counteract the challenge of private brand compe- 
tition, will have to show the merchant why he 
should carry and feature his brand; improve ad- 
vertising and merchandising techniques; make it 
more interesting for the wholesaler to distribute 
his brand; provide greater creativeness in new 
products; develop more effective salesmanship, 
especially at the store level. 


National Magazine Talks Local Markets 


Now, at last, everybody agrees that “all markets 
are local.” National magazines were the holdout. 
They had coast-to-coast circulations to sell and 
they contended that they covered the “big” mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, manufacturers sold local market, 


by local market. 


But now, Look magazine, in company with Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., has broken down the circu- 
lations of Look, Life and the Saturday Evening 
Post into coverage of the 280 Metropolitan Areas 
—showing, in effect, national magazine penetra- 
tion of “local” markets. It compares this coverage 
with that of newspaper supplements. 


The Look study makes sense. It draws heavily on 
the copyrighted local market figures in Sales 
Management's May 10, 1958, Survey of Buying 


(continued on page 18) 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS —«continved) 


Power for population, income and retail sales 
data. It shows, for instance, that in the 280 Metro- 
politan Areas, which have 75.87% of U.S. buying 
income, Look reaches 22.5% of individuals 10 
years of age and over. It carries this type of in- 
formation down through the smallest metro area. 
It shows the retail sales expenditures for seven of 
the nine store groups listed by Sales Management 
and indicates the percent-of-U.S. that this local 
sales volume is. 


Another part of the study shows the actual num- 
ber of Look readers by Metro Areas, by Potential 
Metro Areas, by counties. 


As marketing and advertising become increasingly 
exact, the generality of “national” coverage will 
have less meaning as a media claim. The concept 
of the local—or at least the regional—market will 
gain more and more acceptance. It was interest- 
ing to note, for example, that while Life has the 
biggest audience of the three magazines, it doesn’t 
lead in all states. Look leads the trio in 10 states, 
the Post in 9. 


Gimmicked-Up Packages 


Along with the expanding versatility of packages 
and packaging materials has come a trend (short- 
term, we hope) toward gimmicky over-packaging. 


The future of packaging is bright, says Alcoa 
packaging executive Phillip C. Althen, but the 
tendency of some manufacturers to go to non- 
functional excesses in building a package could 
lead to consumer resistance to all new packaging. 


In a recent talk before the Food Packaging Coun- 
cil in Chicago, Althen cited a hypothetical and 
extreme case, but one that has just a realistic 
enough ring to make his point. 


“A housewife reads about a new food: package 
just developed by Company X. In the first para- 
graph she is told that this package, when opened, 
will play the first 12 bars of the national anthem 
and give off the scent of magnolias in Georgia. 
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In the second paragraph she reads that the minute 
she looks at the package she is going to feel ten 
times better, and will be able to remember where 
she left the extra set of car keys last winter. 


“In the third paragraph she is told that all she 
has to do is to be seen buying this package at 
the supermarket and she will be followed home 
by three or four handsome athletes. It isn’t until 
the last paragraph that she finds out what's inside 
the package—12 ounces of corned beef and cab- 
bage.” 


Althen describes the “perfect” package as one 
that describes its contents exactly, opens easily, 
closes tightly, stacks neatly and pours easily. It 
is as attractive open as when closed; as full when 
bought as when packed; as functional as it is 
decorative; as sanitary as it is convenient; as in- 
expensive as it is necessary. 


Down with Westerns 


Wells Fargo has made very little capital out of all 
the westerns galloping across the nation’s TV sets. 
But Conn Music Corp., maker of musical instru- 
ments, hopes to cash in on an upcoming music and 
comedy series featuring orchestral instruments. 


Conn isn’t going to wait for someone else to pro- 
duce such a series. It’s going ahead, through a 
new subsidiary, and actually producing a half- 
hour situation comedy for TV titled “Musicmen 
Take Ten,” which will be for network sale. 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT .. . 
The Simmons Co. sells innerspring mattresses to 
casket companies. They go into deluxe models 
only . . . Safeway opened two stores in Anchorage, 
less than a month after Alaska had become the 
49th state, its first in the area . . . One out of 10 
adults in 1980 will be a college graduate . . . The 
birth and marriage rates felt the recession. Births 
fell to 24.5 per thousand population last year, the 
first time since 1951 they were below 25. Mar- 
riages were 8.3 per thousand in 1958, compared 
to 8.9 in 1957 and 9.4 in 1956. 
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aor... 
Kroger... 
National Tea... 


and the 
Ansbachers 
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What’s so important about the Ansbachers? 
Well, they live in Grant County, Indiana. Would 
A & P, Kroger and National Tea be in Grant 
County, if the Ansbachers—and other farm fam- 
ilies just like them—didn’t keep the merchandise 
moving? 

Farm women are the best cooks in the world. 


Their large families are always in the mood for 


good food. Farm people eat where they work— 


at home. And they work up big appetites. Big 


families + big appetites + more meals = bigger 


and better food store customers. 

The example of Grant County is repeated 
throughout the nation. Wherever you find farm 
families, you'll also find supermarkets. ‘‘Supers”’ 
go where the profits show. 


If you produce, process or package food, farm 


fhe 


The Stefan Anshachers of Grant Co 


families should be among your top targets. To 
saturate that rural target . . . to impress that rural 
supermarket, remember : Nothing influences farm 
families likea farm magazine—and no farm maga- 


zine means so much to so many as FARM JOURNAL. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Three great chains, A & P, Kroger and Na- 
tional Tea operate in Indiana. At least one 
of these chains has located one or more 


supermarkets in 82 of Indiana’s 92 counties. 


In 72 of these 82 counties, more than 4 of 


the population is farm-rural. 


In the nation, as a whole, FARM JOURNAI 
37,000,000 


home-served meals a week than an equal 


farm families, alone, eat more 


number of urban families. 


., Indiana, as featured in FARM JOURNAI 


Most of the best 
farm families depend on 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 5, Pa 


the same is true 
among advertisers 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Richard J. Babcock, President 
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Command attention for your promotional materials with 


TELEGRAM-PLUS SERVICE 


Sure way to get the attentive examination every successful 
promotion needs! Telegram-Plus Service delivers your book- 
let, sample of new merchandise, any material, with a tele- 
gram attached .. . right into the hands of the persons on 
your list. Just provide the materials to be delivered, tele- 
graph message and address list . . . in one or many markets. 
Western Union does the rest. 


WIRE US COLLECT! We'll deliver the full story —fast—on this 
fast, attention-getting service. Address: Western Union, 
Special Services Division, Dept. 3C, New York, New York. 


WESTERN 


UNION 
Special Services 


Division 
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I read it 
in Newsweek 


f course Im sure. 
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Our typical reader commands a family income over 


twice the U.S. average. He’s a leading consumer, in 
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Newsweek 


fluencing purchases of friends, neighbors, associates. 


And seven out of ten 


business purchases, too. Ask your agency. 


4 
for communicative people 
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f ‘The different newsweekl 


; T0P 
AUDIENCE 


Tops in the Top Ten! 
Nielsen's First February 
report lists five ABC-TV 
programs in the Top Ten 
—as many as the other 
two networks combined! 
And ABC is the top-rated 
network four nights of the 
week — more nights than 
the other two networks 
combined! Over all, ABC’s 
audience is up 1,200,600 


homes per minute!* 


TOP 
FAMILIES 


You get them at the GET 
AGE on ABC-TV! The 
GET AGE is under 40. 
GET AGE families, as a 
group, spend the bulk of 
America’s money — more 
dollars per household 
than any other age group. 
40%, of ABC’s average au- 
dience is made up of GET 
AGE households! Corres- 
ponding figure for the 
other networks: 36%.** 
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To 
VALUE 


You get all families most 
efficiently on ABC-TV. 
Average cost per minute 
for 1,000 homes for all 
Once-A-Week evening 
programs on ABC is $2.78. 
The other two networks: 
$3.13 and $3.43. ABC has 
the most efficient situation 
comedy, variety show, and 
Western —in fact, 5 of the 
top 10 most efficient shows 
in all categories!* ** 
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* PROGRAMMING 


ABC is not standing pat. 
Four great new series are 
already set to premiere 
this fall! Robert Taylor in 
The Detectives. A new 


_ hour-long adventure 


called The Alaskans. A 
brand-new series starring 
Gale Storm. James Mich- 
ener’s wonderful Aduven- 
tures in Paradise, In the 
works — a hatful of other 
top new programs! 


*National Nielsen Feb. | Report Average Audience per Minute Sunday-Saturday 7:30-10:30 PM all sponsored evening programs. **NTI Report Nov.-Dec., 1958. ***Nielsen Nov.-Dec., 1958 CPM/CM Delivered Report,. 
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First quarter gains... 


17.191. au 


GAININ  GAININ 
PAGES ff REVENUE | ADVERTISERS 


ACTION IN BUSINESS 


results when you advertise 
to business and industry in 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


sells the 
owner-executive 
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Photographed by Robert Yarnali Richie 


Sipping svans modern markets 


Shipping destinations unlimited! Night and day—every day—Railway 
Express shipments are speeding to thousands of destinations over the larg- 
est privately operated shipping network in the world. Modern equipment 
carries your shipments right to the heart of every major U.S. market, and LW, 
to many points abroad. This is all part of the Railway Express multimillion- PO Pp. 
dollar modernization program to insure you faster, more complete service. 
Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.). And check 
the special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, 


sure shipping—call Railway Express! RAIL’ AIR’ SEA 
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EXPRESS 
GENCY 


HEATING, Prpinc & Arr CONDITIONING is 
edited for, paid for, and read by these essen- 
tial factors. Singly, or in combination, they 
purchase-control every job in the industrial- 
big building field. 


Your message in HP&AC meets face-to- 
face the engineers AND contractors who 
actually do heating, piping and air condi- 
tioning work . . . the ones who specify AND 
buy . . . the ones who count! But provably 


‘ 
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of THE BIG FOUR 


pure circulation is not all you receive. 
HP&AC gives you the largest and only fully 
paid circulation. It leads by over 2 to 1 in 
advertising volume. It carries more editorial 
by far and is editorially staffed by authorities 
having engineering background in this field. 


Don’t settle for less. Don’t sell yourself 
short. Do a complete, a concentrated adver- 
tising job in your No. 1 medium—HEatTINnG, 
Prpinc & Arr CONDITIONING. 


» oO ; oy oe 
O88. se Gr 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS | 


no extra charge 


After two weeks we seem to be 
off and running on the Western 
Union CandyGram service de- 
scribed in your February 6 issue, 
page 114. 

Incidentally, you questioned the 
extra charge for same-day service. 
So did we. As a result, Western 
Union eliminated this extra charge, 
effective February 10. 


William H. Rentschler 
Chairman of the Board 
Stevens Candy Kitchens, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


more on Moscow 

Deputy Foreign Trade Minister 
Kuzmin doesn’t realize, or perhaps 
doesn’t want to admit that we are 
not willing to trade with Russia at 
the present time until Russia can 
wash itself clean of the atrocities, 
enslavement of its satellite coun- 
tries, and restore the freedom and 
dignity of mankind over the mil- 
lions of people it now controls. Rus- 
sia has said much and fulfilled so 
little. Their actions will demon- 
strate to the world that they can 
be trusted, and when that time 
comes, they won't have to be look- 
ing for American trade—we'll be 
there, working hard for business in 
Russia just the same as we are 
now doing in the other countries of 
the world that recognize the free- 
dom of its people. 


Karl F. Dinnauer 
Marketing Director 
International Division 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Fort Madison, Ia. 


I suspect that the Russian query 
[See “Marketing in Moscow, Sales 
Management, Jan. 16, page 36] as 
to why we lack the “will” to trade 
with them exposes the very root of 
our differences. 

The question rings strange in 
American ears. “Willingness” would 
have been a more familiar word: 
and the right word for us would 
have been “desire.” 

No doubt the Russian official 
used the word “will” because he 
regards trade solely as a matter of 
state policy; a means imposed to 
promote a political end. He thinks 
primarily of public policy, legisla- 
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tion, tariffs (which can change only 
as a greater feeling of trust and 
security vis-a-vis Russia develops 
in America). In a search for im- 
mediate large and dramatic changes 
in policy he overlooks, or perhaps 
regards with contempt, the market- 
ing potential for Russian goods in 
America, a potential that can be 
realized only by using sales meth- 
ods appropriate to this market. And 
he pays little heed, apparently, to 
the other side of the coin—buying 
methods that will persuade Ameri- 
can producers they have some 
chance to win a dependable follow- 
ing for their products in the Soviet 
Union and to achieve long term 
sales growth. 

This is your point—and it is well 
taken. 


Blake Hughes 
Promotion & Research Manager 
Architectural Record 
New York, N. Y. 


Whether the resumption of full 
trade relations between Russia and 
the United States is desirable or 
not, it is most important that 
Americans gain a better under- 
standing of the official Russian at- 
titude and of the Russian people. 
Your suggestion regarding learning 
to speak and understand Rus- 
sian gives considerable food for 


thought. 


J. A. McCollum 
Executive Vice President 
Osborne, Kemper, Thomas, Inc. 
Cincinnati, O. 


. In my opinion, America’s 
greatest days are ahead. The fu- 
ture holds opportunity beyond be- 
lief. 

... It is my hope that you will 
hazard a guess as to the time when 
we will attain the trillion dollar 
economy. Please let me have your 
thinking. 


T. K. Wolfe 
Vice President 
East Point Turkeys 
Elkton, Va. 


> We'll make a guess if you'll 
estimate the amount of inflation 
ahead. At current pace, perhaps 
1985! 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


cra EP 


FAST 
FOOD 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
630 THIRD AVE. 


THE REVOLUTION AT THE 


There’s been a big change under way in America—a 
revolution at the upper level. 


Today, there are between 8 and 10 million people 
who make success happen—to themselves and to the 
nation. A few years ago it was only half that many. 


These millions are the executive and professional 
families who— today and tomorrow —continue to make 
the decisions, establish the trends, set the styles of 
this nation both locally and nationally. Of course, 
they do it with the consent (and even the admiration) 
of their fellows. 


Most of them spend a part of each week reading 
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The revolution at the upper level, 
number 1 
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UPPER LEVEL 


TIME. They find they have to, in order to keep well in- 
formed in every significant, vital area of interest. 


There are those who don’t read TIME, but they’re 
surrounded by those who do. By TIME-reading friends, 
business associates, colleagues and families. 


Selling these millions makes the great years in every 
field from finance to fashion, from appliances to auto- 
mobiles. They’re the people who’ve done wonderful 
things for advertisers. And who can do more wonder- 
ful things for you. 


They can be reached with maximum effectiveness 
only in the pages of their favorite magazine, TIME.* 


*which achieved an all-time circulation 
high of 2,410,000 with its issue of March 2. 
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Architectural Record: 


ways your best buy! 


CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE 


READERSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


READERSHIP 


Architects and engineers have voted Architectural Record 
“‘preferred”’ in 115 out of 127 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


CIRCULATION 


e More architects (18,103)—and more engineers— (9,857) pay 
to read Architectural Record than any other technical magazine 


e Architectural Record’s renewal percentage is highest, too 


e And you can reach Architectural Record’s architect and 
engineer subscribers at the lowest cost per page per 1,000 


COVERAGE 


Architectural Record’s architect and engineer subscribers are 
verifiably responsible for planning over 94% of the total dollar 
value of all architect-planned nonresidential building— 


707 


and 77% of the residential building. 


ADVERTISING 


For the thirteenth straight year more building product 
advertisers are placing more advertising pages in Architectural 
Record than in any other magazine. (75% more in January 
and February.) 


EDITORIAL 


Architectural Record is the one leading architectural magazine... 


e edited specifically for architects—and engineers in building 


e timed and balanced editorially with the aid of Dodge Reports 
to be of top value to architects and engineers in terms of 
the work on their boards 


e steadily evaluated in terms of reader interest and action by 
Eastman Research Organization and Continuing Readership 
Research 


Architectural Record publishes most editorial pages, too. 

And 40 editorial awards, including 5 out of 6 awards to 
architectural magazines by The American Institute of Architects, 
attest to their high quality. 


Ask your Architectural Record representative for full information or 
write the “workbook of the active architect and engineer’... 


fi Architectural , 


F.W. DODGE 
119 West 40th Street 


CORPORATION 4 
New York 18, New York @ 
Record O X ford 3000 O 


publication 
Published since 1891 by F. W. Dodge Corporation 
whose services also include: Dodge Reports « Dodge 
Construction Statistics « Sweet’s Catalogs « The 
Yale Hockey Rink Nation’s Schools e The Modern Hospital ¢ College 
Architect: Eero Saarinen and University Business ¢ Hospital Purchasing 
Photographer: Joseph Molitor File ¢ Dodge Books 


TO TELEV VERAGE 
IN THE EN THEAST 
IS CHARLO 


Make your own comparison! 


NCS #3 gives CHARLOTTE-WBTYV 632,070 TV homes. 
Atlanta has 579,090. Louisville 509,480. Birmingham 
587,800. Memphis 453,240. CHARLOTTE STATION “B” 
442,690. Miami 434,800. New Orleans 380,020. Nashville 
366,560. Norfolk-Portsmouth 337,580. Richmond 311,680. 


Take the biggest step first—enjoy Charlotte’s invigorating 
sales climate. Contact WBTV or CBS Television 
Spot Sales for the complete market story. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 


“Marketing” as a word in the busi- 
ness sans has been given (at 
long last) its proper scope, and no 
longer implies just one segment of 
the marketing function, that segment 
depending on who is talking. 

For years the word was so loosely 
used that it had come to mean many 
different things to many different peo- 
ple. To the salesman it was ine 
to the advertising man it was adver- 
tising, to the research man it was 
market research, to the product man- 
ager it was pushing his product. 

In other words, until recently, mar- 
keting has been a loose collection of 
heterogeneous skills, uncohesive and 
compartmentalized to a degree that 
often blinded its many protagonists to 
the major over-all role it must play on 
the business stage. 
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Today, fortunately, this is becom- 
ing less and less the case as business- 
men begin to see marketing in its true 
dimensions, and come to understand 
that its many components, properly 
coordinated, constitute a business 
force that must stand shoulder to 
shoulder with production, finance and 
technology at management’s highest 
policy-making and planning level. 

Does this marketing concept work 
in the industrial field? 

The answer is “yes, of course, the 
concept does work in the industrial 
field.” 

I can say without equivocation, that 
in United States Steel at least, we 
would have the greatest difficulty 
under today’s conditions, if we at- 
tempted to market our Fc and 
services under any other concept. 


However, the concept works not just 
because we “adopted” it, and said, 
“This is our concept” . . . but because 
we recognized and took into account 
all the factors of marketing, and put 
them to work on a coordinated basis. 

This integration of all the segments 
of marketing is perhaps more com- 
plicated in the industrial field because 
the market itself turns out to be a 
more complex affair than it might 
have seemed at first glance. It has 
greater dimensions than are imme- 
diately visible. When we examine it 
comprehensively and consider its 
many diversities, we discover almost. 
immediately that the industrial mar- 
ket—and its opportunities for exploita- 
tion—extend far beyond the primary 
purchasing point, the purchasing de- 
partment of a manufacturer. We have 


found that it pays to exercise our mar- 
keting efforts far beyond the purchas- 
ing offices of our many customers 
who buy the products of our mills. 

We must be concerned about their 
customers . . . and often about their 
customers’ customers. In fact, as far 
as United States Steel is concerned, 
the interest in our market extends all 
the way into the home of the ultimate 
user of any product made of steel. 

Perhaps I should make clear at this 
point that in United States Steel we 
regard as members of the marketing 
team not only the traditional sales, 
advertising and sales promotional 
functions, but many other responsi- 
bilities as well, including commercial 
research, product publicity, personnel 
development, public relations, market 
development, research and _technol- 
ogy, product development, metallurgy, 
and even engineering. Every one of 
these functions—and I have not nec- 
cessarily named them all—must be 
brought to bear at some time, in some 
place, on some phase of our market- 
ing problem. This is not too surpris- 
ing when we consider the complexitv 
of the system of distribution through 
which our products pass as they move 
from the mills through their many 
phases of design, fabrication, sale and 
resale into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer. It is only when these many 
functions are fully coordinated—mar- 
keting-wise—that we achieve the great- 
est commercial benefits for our or- 
ganization. 

There is a vital relationship between 
the commercial welfare of an indus- 
try and the health and efficiency of 
the entire channel of distribution 


which it serves. Since this is so, mar- 
keting in the industrial field must be 
conducted in depth, with consum- 
mate care, with unremitting attention 
to detail and with a skill that assures 
that the proper talent will be brought 
to influence each buying decision at 
the strategic moment. 

I would like to clarify this observa- 
tion by citing an everyday example: 

A woman in a department store, 
pausing in doubt between a kitchen 
cabinet made of steel and one made 
of wood, is facing a decision, which, 
multiplied thousands of times, can 
actually affect our mill schedules. If 
she chooses the wooden cabinet, it 
means one steel cabinet not sold. It 
means less steel cabinets sold by the 
fabricator, and possibly a lower de- 
mand for the steel sheets from which 
those cabinets were made. 

This is a negative chain reaction 
that can be reversed, or at least mod- 
erated, only by marketing in depth— 
by applying the many tools of mer- 
chentileieg and marketing at every 
logical point throughout that channel 
of distribution from the primary cus- 
tomer who bought our steel sheets, 
clear through to the home furnishings 
floor of the department store. 


> I am sure you must begin to see 
that we most certainly cannot afford 
to be disinterested in that ultimate 
consumer, even though she is neither 
a customer of ours nor of the com- 
pany that bought the steel from us to 
make the cabinet the department 
store was offering for sale. The fact 
remains that she stands there in that 
department store (she and thousands 


Vice President—Marketing 


Top man in sales at United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, is 
Richard F. Sentner, executive vice 
president — commercial. He _ is 
assisted by Bay E. Estes, Jr., who 
was appointed vice president— 
marketing about a year ago. 


Estes supervises 
commercial 


advertising, 
research, product 
and market development. A 
Harvard University graduate 
(‘32), assistant dean at Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration from which he grad- 
vated in 1934, Estes joined U. S. 
Steel in 1939. 


of others) in a position to vote for 
either wood or steel. This means, in 
effect, that every day is election day 
in the market place. 

But there were also “elections” 
when the department store selected a 
line of kitchen cabinets . . . and when 
the cabinet manufacturer decided to 
make cabinets out of steel . . . and 
when his designers designed the prod- 
uct and his engineers wrote specifica- 
tions for a certain type of steel. . . 
and when his purchasing agent se- 
lected someone to supply that steel. 

It’s a big picture—and in industrial 
marketing it is necessary to watch all 
of the picture, all the time, and with 
great care. 

Operation Snowflake, for example, 
is a nationwide promotion in which 
United States Steel for several years 
has been helping its appliance manu- 
facturing customers raise their low 
December sales curve by pushing and 
publicizing the slogan “Make It a 
White Christmas—Give Her a Majo: 
Appliance.” Using magazine, news- 
paper, radio, television, point-of-pur- 
chase display, business paper, and 
direct mail advertising as well as per- 
sonal presentations, this marketing 
program offers every manufacturer, 
distributor, dealer, and salesman of 
major home appliances an opportu- 
nity to take advantage of, and iden- 
tify himself and his product with, a 
national campaign designed to sell 
more major appliances in what has 
traditionally been the worst month of 
the appliance sales.year. Results have 
been good. We have helped our cus- 
tomers—and we have helped the sale 
of steel. 


> Another example of marketing in 
depth is our promotion of curtain 
walls of high-rise buildings—walls 
made of thin sandwich panels of stain- 
less or porcelain enameled steel. Our 
primary customers, of course, make 
the steel panels. Yet, here again, 
moving deeper into the channel of 
distribjtion, we are taking action to 
help these customers merchandise the 
curtain wall concept. We are direct- 
ing, for instance, a carefully coordi- 
nated program of advertising, motion 
pictures, direct mail, and personal 
calls by technically trained engineers, 
to influence the architects and the 
building owners to specify and design 
steel curtain walls that will save 
money and achieve greater beauty 
than can be achieved with walls of 
more traditional materials. 

I am sure you can see that, in this 
program, functions of the metallurgist, 
the engineer, and the research scien- 
tist must be brought to bear on a 
problem that is still basically a prob- 
lem of marketing. And how the per- 

(continued on page 114) 
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1 MARKETING PICTOGRAPH 


Practically No-One Buys a Hand Mower Anymore! 
Suburbanites will do a lot of putting again this summer, but it won't all be 
done on the golf course. The put-put-put of motored grass cutters is fast 


drowning out the whirring and puffing of the man with the manual mower. 
And, for many Joneses the ride-’em mower is almost becoming a status symbol. 


OUT OF 12 LAWNMOWERS 


“Riding Rotaries” represent 4% of power mower sales! 


13,000,000 homes have power mowers out of 49,000,000 private residences 
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A POWER MOWER IN EVERY GARAGE? ...NOT YET! 
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Source: Moto-Mower, Inc., A subsidiary of Detroit Harvester Co., Richmond, Indiana 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


-~ Oh _ THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 
Ne FG A i 


Another Salesman Has It Made 


On page 95 of the Feb. 20 issue, 
Sales Management posed a question: 
“Will more sales executives be elected 
to the board of directors?” In the fol- 
lowing issue—dated March 6—on page 
seven we editorialized on our own 
question, flat-footedly predicted: “ . . . 
Nominations to be made in the next 
few weeks will substantially raise the 
number of sales executives on boards 
of directors.” The evidence is already 
coming in to prove we're right. How- 
ard G. Dick, who's vp, sales-market- 
ing, for Minute Maid Corp., Orlando, 
Fla., has just been elected to the 
board of his company. Working with 
President John M. Fox-—as_sales- 


minded a corporation head as you'll 
find—Dick helped boost Minute Maid’s 
earnings for the three months ending 
January 31 to double those of a year 
earlier. A blond extrovert, who looks 
as Madison Avenue as an attache 
case, Dick joined Minute Maid in 
"46 as a member of the Production 
Department. After a year he was 
transferred to sales. From there on, 
the climb has been at double speed. 
He has been eastern sales manager, 
national sales planning manager and 
director of advertising and marketing. 
He was named to his present job last 
year. (P.S.: This is the picture he 
likes.) 


Quaker Oats’ Basket Scorer 


William G. Mason, new vp of mar- 
keting for The Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, is no shrimp. He’s almost six 
feet and there’s a fit 170 pounds of 
him. But that’s not big for a basket- 
ball player. And Bill Mason was a 
topnotch forward of one of the great 
Bradley University teams of the past. 
The point is that Mason thrives best 
when competition is tough. Although 
he’s an Illinois product, he joined 
Quaker in ’34 as a student salesman 
in Cedar Rapids, Ia. His entire career 
with the company has been ~—_ 
up in sales. Six months after he affili- 
ated with Quaker he had a berth as 
a retail salesman. Before the year 
was out he was with the Institutional 
Sales Department. He stayed there 
until the war. Then he was moved up 
to be manager of the company’s new 
War Supply Department, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. After the war he 
was cereal sales manager, then vp 
cereal sales and marketing. The 
Masons could have a basketball team 
of their own: They have six boys and 
one girl! “I could even have a substi- 
tute and a cheerleader,” he says with 
a smile. “And that gal—she really is a 
cheerleader at the age of seven.” The 
whole Mason clan likes to fish, and to 
take an August vacation in Wisconsin 
each year so they can indulge their 


collective hobby. 
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Sales Management magazine’s dad- 
dy is retiring. It was John Cameron 
Aspley (right) who decided, while 
World War I was still raging, that 
the sales function in business needed 
a professional journal of its own. He 
published the first issue in October 
1918 (“for the man in charge of sales 
and advertising”) in the belief that 
marketing could grow more efficient 
only by much closer integration be- 
tween the various sales functions and 
the advertising function. Today that 
philosophy is fundamental to the 
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Dean of Sales, Builder of a Profession 


“marketing concept” idea which is 
spreading so rapidly among corpora- 
tions large and small. Aspley—if you 
know him you call him Jack or J.C.— 
had founded the Dartnell Corp., Chi- 
cago, (Dartnell was his mother’s 
maiden name) in 1917 to provide a 
service based on interchange of ideas 
between sales executives. He wrote 
prolifically. Best known of his books: 
“The Sales Manager’s Handbook,” a 
“Short Course in Salesmanship,” “How 
to Sell Quality.” He helped nurse the 
fledgling National Federation of Sales 


Executives (now National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., New York City) through 
its colic-and-teething phase, served as 
president of the group in 1938-39 
A quiet Scotsman, pipe-smoker, boat 
lover, he is also a home workshop 
addict. He and Mrs. Aspley will spend 
most of the year at their home in 
Winter Park, Fla., on Lake Maitland 
No doubt he'll find time to serve the 
YMCA, as he has for 30 years in 
Chicago. Here he shows his retire- 
ment gift to Dartnell’s new chairman, 


E. H. Shanks 


Delicate Surgery 
on an 
Honored Classic 


After 50 years with the same packaging, a 
company moves gingerly in approaching redesign. 
In fact, the dilemma at Johnson & Johnson’s 
Surgical Dressings Division last year was whether 
to tamper at all with the venerable containers 
that had served so well since the turn of the 
century. 

] & J marketing men, headed by surgical dress- 
ing Product Group Director Warren Burchfield, 
decided to proceed for two major reasons: 


FIFTEEN DESIGN IDEAS, starting top left, went through the mill 
before J & J decided on final version, bottom, as basic motif of 
26 new packages for 11 different surgical dressing products. 


e They feared the company might be making 
a fuddy-duddy impression on a modern, impulse- 
buying public accustomed to slick, new packaging. 

¢ New products were forcing their hand: They 
didn’t want to place newcomers in old packages, 
nor would they launch them in new ones and lose 
benefits of family resemblance. 

Result: a one-year program of agonizing re- 
appraisal before 11 products emerged in 26 new 
packages. With design consultants Donald Deskey 
& Associates, J & J polled consumers and dealers, 
consulted with its own engineers, salesmen, manu- 
facturing personnel, product managers and direc- 
tors. While they sought shelf-appeal, they were 
striving also to retain, even heighten, the essence 
of J & J’s traditional design characteristics. Ulti- 
mately the logotype, the red cross, even the red, 
white and blue colors remained, although the over- 
all effect was markedly different. (See photos.) 

Research turned up some interesting revela- 

= tions, according to I. M. Kisseberth, product di- 

FINAL REDESIGN, shown in foreground of each of the six products rector, Surgical Dressings Division. For example, 
above, retains basic colors of the old packaging—red, white and in trying to determine how far to venture in 
blue—with a lighter, brighter blue. Famous J & J logotype and changing the established package, the designers 
Red Cross symbol are also retained, but app together in the found themselves on safest ground when con- 
upper left hand corner of new packaging, to intensify the sumers have a “dimensional image” of the prod- 
logotype-trademark association. New design ups shelf-appeal. uct within; that is, when they can tell at a 
glance that the contents are bandages or tape or 

gauze, from the shape of the box. On the other 

hand, there was no playback on the shape of 

the Red Cross cotton box; only package design 

was strongly imbedded in consumers’ minds. 

Right now new packages are taking up about 
70% of shelf-space, cheek-by-jowl with the old. 
Dealer reaction runs more to compliments on the 
new look than to criticism of the old, to which 
they were so accustomed. Not until the new pack- 
ages emerged did retailers realize, “It’s about 
time!” 


CONSUMER REACTIONS were sought before, during, 
and after redesign. One result was decision to keep the 
old Red Cross cotton box, above, intact until J & J 
figures out a way to maintain its identity in new garb. 
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PRODUCTION PROBLEMS had to be solved ali along the 
line. (See text.) Typical headache involved new Improved 
Bandage package to which J & J had added a fourth 
color, gold, to indicate extra high quality. However, 
intense heat of the autoclave, above, in which package 
and product are sterilized, oxidized copper in the gold. 
Designers had to unearth a gold that wouldn’t break 
down under high temperatures. Similar problems arose 
with the new blue color, for which special ink formula- 
tions and printing techniques had to be found. 


DEALER PROBLEMS were handled by polling retailers during 
research stages and then, when changeover was complete, 
telling them the whole story with an attractive, four-color 
booklet. (Booklet is shown and described at lower left.) 


ADVERTISING PROBLEMS arose from the gradual, year- 
long switch from old to new packaging, during which 
time both packages would be on dealers’ shelves simul- 
AN EGYPTIAN (original quantity bandage user) was chosen taneously. All TV commercials, for example, were shot 
as motif for J & J's booklet that introduced new packages. with old package (left) and new (right) so switches could 
It shows complete line close-up and on display racks. be made when necessary. Switch-over is almost complete. 
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Where to Sell Your Mistakes 


Outmoded shirts, surplus hula hoops, old inventory bandages 


... you make it and muff on the sale. But all is not lost. John’s 


will take the lemons off your hands, at a price. Who's selling 


to John’s and why does the store keep quiet about the details? 


By HARRY WOODWARD 


“Do I know John’s?” The taxi 
driver, wheeling us through Jamaica's 
(on Long Island, New York) narrow 
streets, looked at us quizzically in his 
rear-view mirror. “My wife lives in 
that place!” 

John’s Bargain Stores, an East 
Coast phenomenon, 87 outlets and 
adding a new one every two weeks, 
is at least one answer to a problem 
that is likely to turn up in any manu- 
facturer’s warehouse: What happens 
when a manufacturer’s eyes are bigger 
than the public’s appetite? 

John’s specializes in what the trade 
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calls “distress merchandise,” for sev- 
eral hundred manufacturers—most of 
them well known names. Company 
headquarters are in Jamaica, New 
York City suburb. The firm’s growth 
since it was founded with a single 
unit in 1946 has been so spectacular 
that last year John’s bought $400,000 
worth of nylon hose, easily sold them 
at 44 cents a pair and reaped a neat 
profit harvest. 

Success stories of firms that have 
sold marked-down merchandise 
through John’s include: 


e A leading maker of adhesive 


Famous Brands at John’s 


There isn’t a name dropper 
among the executives of John’s 
Bargain Stores. The firm’s sources 
are spoken of in hushed whispers 


” 


or by innuendo: It’s always “a 
leading sheet manufacturer,” “a 
well known maker of toys,” 
“an important pharmaceutical 
house.” But a quick trip through 
the Stamford, Conn., John’s 
turned up such brand names as 
Cannon, Dan River, National 
Can, Morgan-Jones, Federal 
Glass, Pacific Mills, Johnson & 
Johnson. All are steady sources 


for John’s. 
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bandage strips, who, through a cut- 
price sale to John’s, was able to re- 
place all old inventories with a new 
package line in time for advertising 
and promotional campaigns to break. 

e An infant’s knitwear mill that 
sold 80,000 dozen vests to John’s, 
thereby freeing salesmen for concen- 
tration on high-profit lines. 


e A hula hoop manufacturer who 
freed capital and plant space for a 
flyer in space toys by getting John’s 
to liquidate all hoops that weren't in 
motion. 


e A white goods manufacturer, 
whose name is almost synonymous 
with towels, produces for Jolin’s in off 
seasons. 


e An encyclopedia publisher who 
retrieved some of the cost of a colossal 
printing error by selling to John’s 
hundreds of thousands of extra vol- 
umes, one through three of a 20- 
volume set. People snapped them up 
for their impressive bindings. 

Ever since the industrial revolu- 
tion, makers of goods have, on occa- 
sions, overproduced, misjudged, have 
been pressed for cash or have run into 
any of hundreds of internal and ex- 
ternal problems that call for a lifeline. 
John’s has made a good thing of be- 
ing on hand to toss the line—miles and 
miles of it if necessary, and if profit- 
able to John’s. In that function the 
company differs from the little buyer 
of distressed merchandise. Suppliers 
benefit by handling such deals swiftly, 
in one unit—and secretly. 

Here’s a working example: A maker 
of adhesive bandages developed a 
more convenient strip-off backing, re- 
designed the container to promote it. 
Trade advertising, promotional mate- 
rials and sales calls would have been 
wasted on any dealers who couldn't 
order the new item because of an 
overstock on the old package. Yet 
these dealers and their customers 
would have been dissatisfied if dis- 
tribution of the new line hadn’t been 
extended to them. 

To withdraw broken-case retail! 
stocks would have been prohibitively 
expensive. The solution was to give 
retailers six weeks’ notice of the im- 
pending change. In that time they 
sold out the old line with full as- 
surance that no competitor would get 
the new line ahead of them. Orders 
for the new package were filled just 
before the consumer campaign broke 
and almost 100% distribution was 
obtained. 

But the manufacturer was stuck 
with his own inventory — 50,000 old- 
stvle cases. And it wouldn't have 
made for good dealer relations to sell 
the stock to one of the discount oper- 
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ations that advertises brand names 
and prices. 

John’s was the obvious solution. 
About half the chain’s stock bears 
identification but John’s protects the 
good name of its source like the 
mother of a marriageable daughter 
Brand names never are advertised or 
promoted outside the stores. In the 
case of the adhesive manufacturer, 
John’s offered the added advantage 
of introducing adhesive bandage strips 
to its bargain basement clientele. 

John’s Bargain Stores were founded 


7% 


.* 


by Harry Cohen, who always had 
operated in the distress goods busi- 
ness. It has remained for his children, 
Ben, president; Dave, treasurer; Jim, 
merchandise manager and secretary; 
Stella, vice president and manager of 
the New York offices, to push the 
operation into the realm of big busi- 
ness. A third generation has now 
entered the company. He's Murray 
Cohen who likes a little humor with 
his sales. As advertising and sales 
promotion manager, he has taken 
John’s into radio spots and music 
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PHOTO BY GUY GILLETTE-LENSGROUP 


MANY ARE CALLED and few things remain unchosen when John’s displays its 
goods. People will buy seemingly anything if they find it on John’s bargain tables. 
This store happens to be in Jamaica. It could be any of 87 company outlets. 
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shows (One 10-minute success was 
called “The Green Hairnet.”). To- 
gether, they have pushed John’s into 
upper sales brackets. This year the 
company will top $15 million in sales. 
Dave Cohen confidently expects that 
John’s will be in most Eastern Sea- 
board states within a few years. It is 
already in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

A cloak for a client’s name isn’t 
John’s only distinctive touch. Unlike 
many general merchandise chains, 
John’s requires only one shipment to 
a central warehouse instead of small 
drop shipments to a number of widely 
separated points. Suppliers’ salesmen 
deal only with John’s buying. staff, 
have no promotional contacts with in- 
dividual store managers. 

Each morning at seven, in Jamaica 
headquarters, John’s buying council 
meets and buys within a couple of 
hours thousands of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise—everything from paper 
clips to percale sheets. 

The council is comprised of six 
buyers, field scouts—not all of whom, 
of course, are on deck—and three per- 
manent members representing thie 
merchandising, advertising oa pro- 
motion departments. Representative 
district managers and store managers 
are also present, on a rotation system. 

John’s field scouts have beats like 
newspapermen: Each covers a spe- 


cific industrial area, calling on buyers 


and lining up -merchandise. They 
bring their lists into the council meet- 
ing and, on the basis of information 
they provide, the council decides if 
it will or will not buy. It is seldom 
that John’s loses an order because the 
manufacturer won't wait. The fact 
that the council meets each day, 
means that if haste is necessary, John’s 
can turn on the speed. And John’s is 
one of the few similar operations that 
can afford to buy in great bulk. 

Manufacturers with a specialist as- 
signed to sell marked-down products 
are rare. When such items are avail- 
able the sales manager is often stuck 
with the job or he has to ride herd 
over the sales staff to find an outlet. 
But one contact between the manu- 
facturer and John’s is all that is neces- 
sary. At times, and on certain prod- 
ucts, John’s will conduct a durability 
test before placing an order. 


John’s price is a matter of bargain- 
ing. Ben Cohen points out that manu- 
facturers don’t calculate markdowns 
the way they set regular prices. Still, 
John’s looks for more than mere price. 
The chain is willing to reward de- 

ndable regularity of supply. It even 
ies merchandise with a characteristic 
red and white John’s label prepared 
by the maker of New York's most 
widely promoted cleanser, by a ho- 
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siery firm, a facial tissue and pro- 
ducers of toys and polyethylene house- 
wares. 

The chain prefers an outmoded 
brand name item to a second of a 
lesser-known maker. But John’s at- 
taches no value to an offer to leave a 
famous label on the goods. Ben Cohen 
goes so far as to say that leaving the 
label on is more helpful to the sup- 
plier than it is to John’s, for the com- 
pany doesn’t capitalize on manufac- 
turers’ brands. And a label might help 
to cultivate brand loyalty among sat- 
isfied users who first bought the prod- 
uct at John’s. 

For instance, Cohen points out that 
recently his company moved 400,000 
discontinued regular 25-cent, paper- 
back books at ten cents each. He’s 
sure that John’s boosted that particu- 
lar publisher’s following at book 
racks. 

Cohen sympathizes, on the other 
hand, with the desire for anonymity 
of a firm that does 20% of its business 
through John’s and 80% through nor- 
mal, markup outlets. 

The chain's biggest problem to date 
is developing regular sources of sup- 
ply. The buying council limits chain- 
wide inventories to about 1,000 dif- 
ferent items at any one time. None 
of these exceeds a retail price of $3 
and the majority are ile $1. To 


keep inventories of different items in 
even a rough proportion to customers 
interests, buyers must plan from week 
to week to go after more items in 
product lines in which the chain may 
be temporarily weak. 

To bring in the more than $15 mil- 
lion worth of merchandise it will need 
this year, John’s advertises every Sun- 
day in the Business Opportunities sec- 
tion of The New York Times. The 
chain’s low-cost, self-service fixtures 
and checkouts produce a stock turn- 
over about ten times a year on a con- 
ventional markup of around one-third 
of the price John’s has paid. 

One of John’s specialties is sea- 
sonal merchandise out of season. A 
Christmas card printer, for example, 
runs his presses exclusively for John’s 
in January. This works out to such 
savings for John’s customers that they 
snap up the cards and stow them 
away for 11 months. 

Another specialty: outmoded styles. 
A classic example was a shirt manu- 
facturer who hung onto shirts with the 
extremely long collars of the style of 
the *40’s. He was convinced they'd 
return to favor. Finally, he gave up 
in despair. John’s helped take some 
of the curse off his suicidal mood by 
liquidating his surplus. 

John’s bargain-conscious customers 
accepted the shirts unquestionably. 
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Don’t know what we’d have done if Jones hadn’t landed that Government contract. 
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Westley Richards British 
Duelling Pistol, Cap and Ball, 
.53 caliber, smooth bore 


ed 


THE INDIANAPOLIS AREA‘ 


You can't miss when you aim at this rich market. With over two *THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
million people it ranks with the biggest. And with more spending THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 
power per family it leads most. In Indianapolis, for example average : 

annual income per family is $6,865 . . . 15.6% above the national s | Population: 2,117,100 
average. Retails sales per family, at $4,620 annually, are 12th among | Income: $3, 740,248,000 
cities of over 600,000.+ And with 56.4% coverage of the area The Star ff Retail Sales: $2,472,792,000 
and The News lay down a barrage that will blastthose salesloosefor | Goversgp: sated 


your products. Write today for complete market data. Varo and Vartan 


t Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1958 
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Wanna Buy a Bathtub? 


They’re not exactly natural impulse items and no-one knows 


this better than the makers. So, American-Standard introduced 


a new Contour tub that’s brimful of design features. Here’s 


the story of an intensive campaign that sold 


Selling bathtubs is about as exciting 
as selling turnips, generally speaking. 
But when there's an entirely new bath- 
tub, “the most important change since 
bathtubs lost their legs,” the product 
deserves an exciting sales send off. 

Anyway, that’s how executives of 
American-Standard’s Plumbing and 
Heating Division felt about their new 
Contour bathtub. Acting on this prem- 
ise, they lined up at the receiving end 
of a three-day Telephone Marathon 
in January, at the brs New York 
City headquarters, to take 824 long- 
distance calls reporting a bonanza of 
orders for the tub from their 13 sales 
districts. 

Into the Marathon had gone a lot 


of preparation and the expense of the . 


charges for the 824 collect calls. But 
the project paid off handsomely, and 
will continue to do so in enthusiasm 
engendered by the intensive campaign. 
Each sales district reached its previ- 
ously set quota, and the group as a 
whole hit above 150% of quota. Best 
individual showing was that of 
the Capitol Sales District, Maryland, 
which reached 198% of quota. 


» Mechanics of the Marathon were 
simple. Briefed beforehand, chiefly at 
sales meetings, salesmen from the 13 
districts started their round of calls 
early January 12, opening day. Im- 
mediately after taking an order each 
salesman would put in a call to head- 
quarters from the office of the dis- 
tributor customer, to report details of 
the order. Usually the distributor 
would take his turn at the telephone, 
to be congratulated by the Division’s 
President Joseph Decker, Daniel 
Quinn, vice president of sales, or 
Frank McGrath, general sales man- 
ager—sometimes by all three. 

As orders were telephoned in, a 
marketing team recorded them on a 
scoreboard facing the battery of tele- 
phones. The board, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, was ruled off 
into 13 columns, one for each district, 
and sales volume was indicated by 
black tape, rising with sales like 
mercury in a thermometer. When a 
district reached its quota, the group 


in the conference room was jubilant, 
with executives at the telephones ring- 
ing cow bells. A big moment was at- 
tainment of quota—average for all dis- 
tricts—at 2:24 p.m. the second day 
of the marathon. Telephones were 
manned until 9:00 p.m., a total of 
13 hours a day, to take care of calls 
from the Pacific Coast offices up to 
their closing time. 

Preparation for the campaign had 
begun, in a sense, with the develop- 
ment of the Contour tub, which dif- 
fers from its predecessor in the slant 
of the bathing area. Tested by hun- 
dreds of people, many of whom 
bathed in the tub or bathed children 
in it, it has many advantages, such 


it to dealers. 


as easy-to-clean features, safety-rim 
handgrip, wide corner ledges, one 
providing shelf convenience and an- 
other useful as a seat. 

The Marathon also required ad- 
vance planning. It was announced to 
regional managers at their autumn 
meeting, which included a practice 
meeting, prototype of the one each 
manager was to stage for his sales 
staff in his home territory, to describe 
the new tub and the forthcoming 
sales campaign. 

At the meeting each regional man- 
ager received a portfolio of advertis- 
ing, publicity and promotional mate- 
rial. Included was an important sales 
tool, a spin-the-dial chart, a die cut 


THREE IN A TUB. Spaciousness is one of the selling features of American-Standard’s 
new Contour tub. Wide ledge for Mom to sit on, plus easy cleaning are additional 
benefits. Tub design helped salesmen exceed quotas in Telephone Marathon. 
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It would take 1,000 salesmen, 
making 10 calls each per day, 
more than 11 years to make 
as many face-to-face contacts 
as you get from 1 ad page 

in 1 issue of the Post. Alfred 
Politz’ study of Ad Page 
Exposure proves: 29 million 
times each issue, someone 


turns to your ad page in the Post ! 


re Saturday Evening 


POST 


Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 
they tell the others! 


A Curtis Magazine 


“Jet power? I 


“Mom says I took my first flight on a Capital 
Viscount back in 1955. But me, I remember the last 
one, when we went out to visit Grandma. I thought an 
airplane was supposed to make a lot of noise, like on 


television. But not a Capital Viscount. 
I could even hear Mom whispering at 
me to stop bothering the hostess. All I wa, 


grew up on it!” 


wanted to know was what those two R’s on the engine 
meant!’ Young lady, those two R’s stand for Rolls 
Royce, makers of the world’s finest jet-powered 
engines. And in case you didn’t know it, Capital 

stands for the airline with the world’s 


if f largest jet-powered fleet—serving 77 
|} [es cities east of the Mississippi. 


AIRLINES 


THE TOTE BOARD for American-Stand- 
ard’s Telephone Marathon was ten-feet 
high, with a column for each of 13 
districts. The Marathon ran three days. 


to show successively special features 
of the Contour tub. In addition, there 
were sample releases, advertisements 
for which mats were available, pre- 
prints of trade and consumer adver- 
tisements. One of these was a color 
spread scheduled to — during 
spring months in Life, e Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
American Home, Better Homes and 
Gardens, House & Garden, and House 
Beautiful. Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., is the advertising 
agency. 


> At regional sales meetings, A-S 
salesmen were briefed on plans for 
the Marathon and given portfolios 
containing materials which would be 
available to their distributor customers 
when ordering the Contour tub. They 
were told they should keep under 
wraps all information about the tub 
and its presentation until January 12, 
the day the Marathon would begin, 
when they would go out and make as 
many calls as possible on distributors, 
telephoning reports of orders as soon 
as received. 

Both management and the sales 
force have high hopes for the success 
of the Contour bathtub. “It should 
prove a shot in the arm for the plumb- 
ing and heating industry,” says Sales 
VP Daniel Quinn, “a boon to remodel- 
ing volume, a plus beyond new home 
business. Impulse sales of plumbing 
fixtures are rare, but we can’t help 
believing there will be some bath- 
rooms renovated in 1959 solely be- 
cause women have taken a liking to 
our Contour bathtubs and will insist 
on having them. I believe, too, that 
the Telephone Marathon was an effec- 
tive way of generating excitement 
during the all-important introductory 
satel of the sales campaign.” 
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YOU CAN PENETRATE 


TO HIS CHECKBOOK ... 


: tit | 4 
; | 


TRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING 


— 


= 


Business farmer Rice pays special attention when 
your advertising appears in his own state farm paper, 
MICHIGAN FARMER, where he finds information suited 
to his particular crops and conditions. Nine out of 
ten farmers in the state prefer MICHIGAN FARMER to 
any other farm paper. Preference for state farm 
papers is verified by agricultural college studies in 
Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and New York. 

These independent research studies prove that, of 
all kinds of media, MICHIGAN FARMER is the best way 
to sell the farmer. 

Mr. Rice is a prime prospect for you. He becomes 
even more deeply interested in your product when 
you use the “penetration points” of STRAIGHT- 
LINE Advertising. We can insert these sharp-sell- 
ing factors in your regular advertising — quickly, at 
no cost — since we print by gravure: 


. The right product for his Michigan conditions — at the 


right time. 


. Photo of your product in use on a Michigan farm. 

. Brief testimonial by a Michigan user. 

. Local price, down payment and terms. 

. Local addresses and phone numbers for quick information. 
. Local address to send coupons — for fast, full information; 


fast buying action. 


We print by gravure — there are no costly plates 
to remake. It’s quick and simple to localize your ads! 


| 
ie 


Write for new 20-page illustrated 


} A: 
ree booklet on STRAIGHT-LINE 
Apt Advertising — the new science of 


penetrating to a farmer's checkbook. 


Michigan Farmer 
East Lansing, Michigan 


|  STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising service 


| available also in THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
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The Marketing Team at Bausch & Lomb Talks to Chilton 
“Trade advertising is essential to 


Simply stated, Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. is in the business of making all products that 
best serve the optical and visual needs of mankind. To this end, it markets the world’s most 
complete line of optical and scientific instruments. This calls for progressive practices in all phases 
of modern business management, including a well-integrated marketing team. Among the regular members 
of this group are Alton K. Marsters, Vice President in Charge of Sales and Advertising; Milton C. William- 
son, Director of Advertising; Herbert J. Mossien, Sales Manager, Scientific Instrument Division; George H. 
Phreaner, Sales Manager, Ophthalmic Division. 
Not long ago we interviewed each of these experienced executives about the use and value of the trade 
press. You will find the highlights of their remarks both interesting and rewarding . . . 


Mr. Marsters says, ‘Trade advertising is essential 
to the success of our sales program—particularly 
valuable when it comes to introducing a new prod- 
uct because it helps speed up ‘sales time factors.’ 
The research and marketing information we get 
from leading trade publications is particularly use- 
ful whenever we go into a market that’s new to 
Bausch & Lomb. Our sales plans are never resolved 
without full consideration of the part advertising will 
play—and advertising is never developed without 
due consideration of the sales plan.”’ 
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the success of our sales program” 


Mr. Williamson says, ‘‘Our appreciation of the 
value and importance of today’s leading trade, 
industrial and technical publications is indicated 
by the great use we make of them—we are in 
nearly 200 of them and they represent the most 
important item in our entire advertising budget. 
We use these publications to set the stage for our 
salesmen... to create inquiries . . . create new 
markets and exploit existing markets . . . help 
establish our leadership in the field.”’ 


Mr. Mossien says, ‘‘We are a ‘rifle shot’ adver- 
tiser and the trade press enables us to reach our 
audiences with greatest accuracy. We take par- 
ticular care to see that our advertising is mer- 
chandised to our sales force and that they 
merchandise our advertising to our dealers. 
This ‘closing the loop’ insures maximum effec- 
tiveness and maximum results from our adver- 
tising investment.”’ 


Mr. Phreaner says, ‘‘We regard selective trade 
advertising as selling in one of its most effective 
and economical forms. All of our consumers must 
be sold through professions, supply houses, or 
dealers and we can reach these key people most 
effectively through the pages of leading trade 
publications.”’ 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground —at a time when they are seeking information 
and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company 
with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers 
its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence 
on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist + The Iron Age » Hardware Age « The Spectator + Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal » Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Motor Age 
Hardware World « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing +» Distribution Age +» Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Letters That Lose the Business 


* Do prospects get prompt answers—when your ads invite them 


to write? 


¢ Are you—wisely—using prospective new salesmen as sales cor- 


respondents? 


¢ Have you trained—and retrained sales correspondents—as you 


do salesmen? 


Recently a group of marketing men 
decided to find out for themselves 
whether the average company was 
getting the most out of its promotional 
efforts. They picked 100 large com- 
panies advertising regularly in na- 
tional magazines at rates of $15,- 
600 to $25,000 a page. They wrote 
each company, asking for specific in- 
formation about their various prod- 
ucts—where they could be omnia 
and the prices of each. Here are the 
results: 


© Only 8% of the companies an- 
swered within 10 days. Most of the 
others took from two to four weeks. 
And believe it or not, 4% did not 
reply! Such delays are inexcusable. 
These firms receive thousands of simi- 
lar requests each month and should 
a appropriate material ready to 
mal. 


© Most of the companies used at- 
tractive stationery. But too often the 
messages were poorly printed or 
mimeographed. Consequently, some 
of them were little more than “evye- 
sores,” and in spots the printing or 
typing was so indistinct that it was 
difficult to decipher. In many acknow]- 
edgements, prospects’ names were 
typed in as the salutation. The type- 
writer ribbons used to fill in addresses 


* Dick Morris is author of these articles 
in recent issues of Sales Management: 
“Letters That Cost Too Much,” page 95, 
February 6, 1959; “Letters You'll Be 
Proud to Sign,” page 54, November 7, 
1958; “Letters That Get You in Dutch,” 
page 56, October 17, 1958. Morris, con- 
sultant to 60 corporations, is author of 
the manual, “150 Sales & Service Form 
and Guide Letters.” His R. H. Morris 
Associates is at 45 South Compo Road, 
Westport, Conn. 
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By RICHARD H. MORRIS* 
Correspondence Consultant 


seldom matched the printing—which 
obviously stamped the replies as form 
letters. Thus few of them gave the 
impression that they came from 
high-grade, prestige organizations—in 
strange contrast to their costly adver- 
tising. 


e The most irritating and frustrat 
ing feature of the replies was that 
31% did not give all the information 
requested. The price or where or how 
the products could be purchased was 
omitted. When specific questions were 
asked about the use of a product, its 
application or guarantee, the answers 
were so vague and general that they 
were almost useless. Can you imagine 
sending out on the road salesmen who 
are incapable of answering important 
— about your products put to 
them by customers and prospects? Of 
course you can’t. Yet, thousands of 
companies are unwittingly allowing 
this to happen by not properly train- 
ing and supervising their sales corre- 
spondents. 


e Probably the most pitiful part 
about the answers was that they were 
obviously written by amateurs who 
knew little about letter writing. Few 
of them seemed to have any merchan- 
dising sense, and they were not too 
well versed in their own company’s 
products, sales policies and _proce- 
dures. For example, in 18 out of 96 
cases, the writers merely gave a dry 
recitation of facts. Not once did they 
mention benefits or pleasures a pros- 
pective customer would derive from 
purchasing their products. Four of 
them referred the inquiring persons to 
dealers who no longer carried their 
lines or knew nothing about the prod- 
uct in question. In two instances, they 


suggested dealers well over 100 miles 
away. 

Some of you many think this “test” 
was not fair, and that none of these 
faulty practices apply to the way oad 
company handles inquiries. I have 
analyzed thousands of letters of this 
type and found they are: 


e Not written in an understandable 
style. Too ‘often replies to inquiries 
are so loaded with technical, trade or 
legal phraseology that they leave the 
average person completely bewil- 
dered. For example, if you received 
a letter from your life insurance com- 
pany telling you that you could 
“commute your premiums” or “cash a 
check without prejudice,” would you 
know exactly what was meant? I 
doubt it. This also happens to pur- 
chasing agents, engineers and others 
who have no particular reason for. 
being familiar with every supplier’s 
terminology. 

A client of ours who manufactures 
rather scientific equipment recently 
gave us their letters in reply to in- 
quiries to analyze. On two of them 
we spent hours trying to figure out 
what they wanted to convey. We fi- 
nally gave up in despair. When I 
showed them to the sales manager, 
he threw up his hands in disgust. “No 
wonder you couldn’t understand 
them,” he said. “The facts are not 
only inaccurate, but the writer was 
too bound up in needless technicali- 
ties that even I don’t know what he 
intended to say. No wonder we have 
never received an order.” 

If you think this is just a rare oc- 
currence, go over your own letters 
and literature. I'll be willing to bet 
you will find it would take a Philadel- 
phia lawyer or an Einstein to figure 
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Anticipation 
is a fact of (YT 


People who anticipate seem to get 
the very best from each day. You know 
them. They strike you as quick and 
competent, abreast of everything. 
They are bright-eyed and informed. 


You don’t catch these people look- 
ing over their shoulders, or wearing 
yesterday’s hat. 


It’s not surprising that people who 
look forward to life also look forward 
to LIFE. LIFE has their spirit; their 
same regard for the contemporary. 
People who anticipate know LIFE’s 
intuitive talent for keeping ahead of 
the game. 


Anticipation is a fact of LIFE. One 
fact. Or you might say that for more 
than 32 million eager readers, LIFE is 
everything that’s new and now and 
in the present. 


That’s why your advertising will 
perform well in LIFE. Call your LIFE 
representative for all the facts of LIFE. 
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Speaking of 


MARKET REPORTS... 


Have you checkec NFO's 
quarterly Multicard mail 
survey? Interviews cover 
+ 20,000 representative 


- families, assuring unusual 


validity and economy. 


Now being used by many 
of the nation’s leading ~ 
companies. 


Write for our 
descriptive brochure 


NATIONAL FAMILY OPINION 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 315 TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Heinn now offers you a 
complete line of custom- 
styled binders and index- 
es, at a wide range of 
prices. No matter what 
you need, Heinn’s im- 
proved manufacturing 
facilities guarantee im- 
mediate production of the 
one binder that’s right for 
your job. Prices are low 
to moderate, depending 
on your preference in. 
workmanship and 
materials. Ask for a 


quotation — and 
you'll be Heinn’s next 
customer! 


SPECIAL... 
Send for your free 
sample of Heinn's 
presentation covers. 


The 


Sales Zone 7-C 


326 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
4004 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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out exactly what some of them really 
mean. Since it is human nature for 
a person to generally oppose what he 
does not understand, it is vitally im- 
oom, that your sales correspondents 
»e taught to translate your business 
into terms your customers and pros- 
pects can comprehend. 


e Filled with irrelevant reading 
matter. Many firms flood prospective 
customers with too much literature. 
Few people have the time these days 
to wade through it all. Not only that, 
much of it is irrelevant to the infor- 
mation requested. Of course, you are 
proud of your company’s history and 
prestige and your modern equipment 
and buildings. But people outside your 
organization are rarely interested in 
reading reams of material which does 
little more than beat your own drums. 
Naturally, you should strive to pack 
as much sales appeal into your letters 
and booklets as you can, but omit the 
“hearts and flowers,” and meaningless 
pictures of your offices and factories— 
that is, unless they actually add to 
your story, which they seldom do. 
Keep what you have to say short, 
pertinent. Otherwise, you may lose 
the reader’s interest and probably his 
business. 


e Repetitious. A common mistake 
in answering inquiries is to enclose 
a covering or sales letter with a bro- 
chure which repeats what is said in 
the literature. This makes tiresome 
reading, and often results in the at- 
tached descriptive material being cast 
aside unread. Such a letter should 
show the proper appreciation for the 
inquiry, but its main purpose should 
be to induce the inquiring person to 
read thoroughly the booklet or folder 
—then send in an order. 

It is all right to inject several sales 
points to accomplish this objective. 
You can use sentences in your letter 
such as: “You will see by reading this 
folder how our equipment can save 
you many thousands of dollars a year 
in -your particular operation.” “On 
page 5 is a complete description of 
(state what).” “The enclosed booklet 
explains in detail how many of the 
country’s leading corporations have 
cut their costs by (state what).” 

The point I'm trying to stress is 
this: Avoid dampening the reader’s 
interest at the outset; don’t tell your 
story in both the letter and printed 
literature. 


e Long on promise—short in ful- 
fillment. In direct contrast to ignor- 
ing a prospect’s wishes, many com- 
panies go to the opposite extreme. 
Time and again sales correspondents 
promise dealers or jobbers that one 
of their representatives will call on 


them shortly, when they know full 
well it will be a month or two before 
a salesman can possibly call on them. 
Such tactics destroy confidence in a 
company, particularly when promises 
are repeated several times to no avail. 

I have often replied to an adver- 
tisement or a direct mail piece spe- 
cifically stating that I did not want a 
salesman to call on me. But call he 
does—frequently at the most incon- 
venient time. Mine is not an isolated 
case, for I have heard that many peo- 
ple make the same complaint. It 
would seem that many advertisers feel 
that if you answer one of their adver- 
tisements, they can take all sorts of 
liberties with you. I even have had 
many salesmen call on me under such 
conditions and show their displeasure 
because I was not ready to place an 
immediate order. Disregard for a 
prospect’s wishes does not build good 
will; it is more likely to lose business. 

Why is it, in a nation that is as 
“sales minded” as ours is supposed to 
be, that so many companies spend 
such fantastic sums of money trying 
to increase their businesses, only to 
goof opportunities when they are 
within their grasp? 

Many firms start prospective sales- 
men out by having them handle daily 
mail. This is a good idea and a sound 
approach. However, while these young 
men probably have good selling po- 
tentialities, few of them are trained 
correspondents. They have yet to 
learn how to handle ail types of peo- 
ple under a wide. variety of circum- 
stances. They should also be given a 
course in letter writing along with 
the sales training they are receiving 
Without training, it is hardly fair to 
expect these young men to answer 
inquiries in the intelligent, tactful 
manner you wish. If you will com- 
bine the two training courses, you 
will be rewarded in another way. As 
you well know, salesmen’s reports are 
generally too wordy, incomplete and 
involved. Therefore, by teaching fu- 
ture sales representatives to write in 
a clear, concise manner, you will save 
your own time and a lot of head- 
aches when you send them out in the 
field. 

Then there are companies that ap- 
parently look upon answering in- 
quiries as a routine operation which 
requires no particular talent. In office 
after office I have seen people with 
little education and sales experience 
handling important correspondence. 
Management then bemoans the fact 
that more inquiries are not turned 
into sales. I know a firm that received 
137 inquiries from one advertisement, 
but the reply did not bring in one 
single order. How inefficient can a 
firm get? 
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What-you can learn about 
16mm projectors 


from Walt Disney’s Studio 


When the priceless originals for Walt Disney's 
latest true-life adventure “White Wilderness” 
came into the studio, they were first shown 
with a Kodak Pageant Projector. 


As soon as original 16mm motion pic- 
ture footage is processed, Disney projec- 
tionists screen it, using Kodak Pageant 
16mm Sound Projectors, 

They know from experience that the 
Pageant Projector will handle every 
priceless frame gently. They are sure 
that the thousands of dollars invested in 
shooting the original footage is safe. 


You and films 

Whatever you're using films for—sales 
promotion, training, public relations — 
you can be sure of your investment with 


Kodak Pageant Projector 


a Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projector. 
You can count on the Pageant’s fine 
mechanism to protect your film... to 
minimize any possibility of its breaking 
or scratching. This means your audience 
always gets your message at its best. 
With a Kodak Pageant Projector 
you'll get bright, sparkling pictures, 
even in rooms that can’t be completely 
darkened. You'll get clear sound that’s 
balanced because the Pageant’s speaker 
is baffled. And you'll always have a pro- 
jector that’s ready to go when you are 
because the Pageant is /ubricated for life. 


Your decision 


There are many good reasons why pro- 
fessionals pick the portable Kodak 16mm 


Sound Projector. You can get a full 
demonstration of why from any nearby 
Kodak AV Dealer. Or fill in the coupon. 


a > > —> one an aED ap au ase am 4 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. | 
| 


Please send me complete information on Kodak 
Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors and tell me where 
1 can get a demonstration. | understand there is no | 


obligation. 


TITLE 


ORGANIZATION 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
re, 
3-222 | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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The 11 Most Common Mistakes 
In Planning a Consumer Contest 


A well planned, competently exe- 
cuted contest can reap rich rewards 
in terms of consumer interest, retail 
traffic, and the ever-present ultimate 
objective: increased sales. 

Conversely, the contest which is 
haphazardly slapped together can lead 
pa to a considerable waste of time 
and money. 

What makes a contest, which is 
basically sound in its concept, fall 
short of its objectives? 

The answer lies in failure to antici- 
04 the multitude of pitfalls which 
ay along the path of the contest spon- 
sor. Most of these mistakes can be 
avoided by anticipating them before 
they happen. Many a sales executive 
has looked back on the results and 
experiences encountered after an un- 
successful contest and woefully com- 
mented: “If only I could have known 
beforehand ... !” 

What are the most common mis- 
takes in contest — Experience 
has proven that the following occur 
with the most frequency: 


1. Expecting to reach too large a 
market with too small a prize struc- 
ture. 

A contest of national scope, heavily 
advertised in mass circulation media, 
must attract a great number of entries 
to be successful. To stimulate con- 
sumers to send in their entries, the 
attraction of the prizes must have ap- 
peal, desirability and must generate 
excitement. A trip to a far-off part of 
the world or a magnificent sports car, 
normally unattainable to most people, 
can provide the stimulus necessary to 
bring in entries by the carload. A less 
desirable first prize would bring en- 
tries, too, but not in a volume in 
keeping with the cost of the contest. 
Lesser prizes, too, must have the wide 


The author is president of S. Jay Reiner, 
Inc., of Mineola, L. I., N. Y. As a contest 
consultant, he has given away some $10 
million in prizes for such companies as 
Piels Bros., Colgate-Palmolive Co., The 
Mennen Co. and The Borden Co., Ince. 
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By S. JAY REINER* 
Contest Consultant 


appeal necessary to motivate submis- 
sion of entries. 


2. Offering large grand prizes with- 
out enough smaller prizes to entice 
entries. 

It comes as a surprise to most ex- 
ecutives to learn that few people ex- 
pect to win first prize when they enter 
a contest. Our periodic surveys show 
that both those who have won prizes 
in contests and those who never have 
received an award enter contests with 
no expectation and little hope of win- 
ning more than one of the lesser 
prizes. The prizes offered in a con- 
test, whether it is local, regional or 
national, must offer a wide selection 
of prizes to create an atmosphere of 
“everybody can win.” 


3. Planning a contest which has no 
logical tie-in with the product or 
company. 

One of the basic keys to a success- 
ful contest is the identification with 
the company or the product bein 
sold. Too often, contests are plann 
with no area of association. On the 
other hand, some of the most success- 
ful contests in recent years were Bor- 
den’s “Name Elsie’s Twins” contest; 
Gulf’s “Live the Life of Riley in a 
Palace on the Riviera,” tied in with 
the television program sponsored by 
the company; Piels’ “Barrels of Money 
Sweepstakes,” associated with the 
company’s Barrel of Flavor theme; 
Chef Boy-ar-dee’s “See the Sights of 
Italy.” 


4. Failure to tie in the contest at 
the trade level. 

The importance of the man who is 
face to face with the consumer must 
never be overlooked. He is often the 
yerson who will distribute the entry 

lanks and, in those cases where a 
label is required with the entry, can 
stimulate purchase because of the 
contest. The retailer can be an impor- 
tant factor contributing to the success 
of the contest, and should be reached 
with special material, full coverage 


of the contest in the trade press 
and, perhaps most effective of all, a 
separate contest for the trade in con- 
junction with the consumer campaign. 


5. Lack of knowledge concerning 
what prizes appeal to a specific mar- 
ket at a specific time. 

Last year’s prize structure can be as 
dead as yesterday’s news. Tastes and 
desires of the public are constantly 
changing. Items such as motor boats, 
swimming ls, and color television 
are currently near the top of the de- 
sirability heap, whereas a short time 
ago they were valueless as prizes. Re- 
gional considerations must not be 
overlooked, either. Our surveys show 
that swimming pools, for example, 
have greater appeal in a regional 
contest in California than one in 


Wisconsin. 


6. Offering prizes which are timely 
at the time of delivery rather than 
time of announcement. 

Don’t make the common mistake of 
projecting the time of the delivery as 
the basis for the type of prizes offered. 
It may be logical to offer merchan- 
dise associated with outdoor living 
because the prizes will be awarded in 
the late spring or summer, but it is 
foolhardy to advertise them in the 
wintertime. Consider only the appeal 
of the awards at the time the contest 
is advertised. 


7. Incurring unnecessary expenses 
in the obtaining of prizes. 

The obvious method of obtaining 
ay is to buy them. It is also the 
east efficient and most costly. Valua- 
ble prizes can be obtained by the 
contest and merchandise consultant 
whose fee is a fraction of the retail 
value of the merchandise. Not only 
does he produce the actual merchan- 
dise, he also offers consultation con- 
cerning its theme, format, plans and 
the prize structure. He also arranges 
most of the details concerned with 
the contest. Many contest sponsors 
are unaware that such a service exists 
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and, as a result, become involved with 
a great deal of unnecessary effort and 
pe em which easily can be taken 
off their hands by an organization spe- 
cializing in contests. 


8. No arrangements made for de- 
livery of prizes and follow through to 
winners. 

The detail involved with the de- 
livery of hundreds of prizes after a 
contest is completed can be stagger- 
ing. Many companies make the mis- 
take of handling the delivery them- 
selves. The best method is a care- 
fully planned procedure which pro- 
vides for the merchandise to be 
shipped directly to the winner, with 
careful checks established to be sure 
that the prizes are received. Winners 
also should be notified that delivery 
is not immediate so that they do not 
flood the company with complaints. 


9. Failure to make proper use of 
advertising space results in decreased 
effectiveness and higher cost. 

Manufacturers of desirable prizes 
can be attracted to provide merchan- 
dise for your contest if they are ap- 
proached correctly. You have some- 
thing valuable to offer: advertising of 
the prizes as Pap of your normal ad- 
vertising of the contest. Developing 
a proper prize structure comes, of 
course, with experience, but a well 
rounded array of prizes, with appeal 
to your specific audience, can be de- 
veloped ives make proper use of the 
advertising space you have to offer. 
Not only will proper display of the 
prizes in your advertising campaign 
result in a greater number of entries, 
it will also attract suppliers of de- 
sirable merchandise. 


10. Failure to have a clear under- 
standing with suppliers of prizes. 

A great deal of behind the scenes 
grief can be avoided if agreements 
are made clearly and in writing with 
manufacturers who are participating, 
specifically outlining what exposure 
his merchandise will receive and in 
what media. If all is made clear be- 
forehand, there never is any problem 
concerning failure to hold up your 
end of the bargain when time for de- 
livery of the prizes comes. 


11. Failure to publicize the contest 
winners locally. 

Proper conduction of a contest 
must include every step from the first 
concept to the last detail. One of the 
most important details, often omitted, 
is the factor of post-contest publicity. 
Every winner is news in his own 
locality and the awarding of each 
prize should be handled right down 
to the local level. 
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“There ought to be an easier way 
to keep up with competition” 


DODGE REPORTS 
give you a head start 


Leg work, rumor-chasing and cold canvassing are awfully expensive 
methods of covering the competitive new construction market. There 
is an easy way — easy on your payroll, on your people, on prospects 
whose good will you need. 

Dodge Reports, mailed to you daily, tell you in advance who’s going 
to build what and where. You specify the areas (anywhere within the 
37 eastern states) and types of construction you want to cover. For 
each project, Dodge tells you whom to see, when bids are wanted — 
even who else is bidding — on each phase of construction. 

The result: Dodge steers you directly to live, active prospects — who 
welcome your calls. You won’t miss good bets through poor information 
or timing. Your calls will all have high profit-potential. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N.Y., Dept. SM 39 
Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively” and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 


(] House Construction [] General Building 
[) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) y, 
Area___ - 

Nome__ - nak Dodge Reports 


Company____ 
Address___ 
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Awards in publishing... 


In Canada. Among the magazines. Which one would cop the Oscars? 
Surely not an 8-year-old fledgling. Well, here’s the story. You be the 


judge. 


It was in 1951. The magazine field in Canada was already crowded. 
There didn’t seem to be any more circulation to be had. Advertising 
budgets were stretched to the limit. The chances of a newcomer 


making the grade looked slim. 


But to a far-sighted few, there was both a need and an opportunity 
to provide Canadians with a beautifully printed, expertly edited 
color gravure magazine as part of the week-end editions of their 
favorite daily newspaper—and eventually to provide advertisers 


with a coast to coast coverage of the Canadian market which no other 
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IF THERE WERE ACADEMY AWARDS cont’d 


national publication in Canada could match. 


So Weekend Magazine was launched! Today, a mere eight years 
later, Weekend is the unquestioned leader in the magazine field in 


Canada! 


With the addition of its French language edition Perspectives, start- 


ing September 1959, Weekend Magazine will have achieved: 


—distribution every week-end by a group of 32 leading Canadian 


newspapers located in every province across the country. 


—national circulation in excess of 1,700,000—at least 700,000 more 


circulation than any other magazine in Canada. 


—coverage of 4 out of 10 of all homes in Canada—the equivalent 
of the combined coverage of Life, Look and Saturday Evening Post 


in the U.S.A. 


—more advertising linage than any other magazine in Canada 
in .1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958. (1959 already showing signs of 


repeating. ) 


—a larger dollar investment from advertisers than any other maga- 


zine in Canada for those same years. (80% more in 1958.) 
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—excellent coverage of French as well as English-speaking homes in 


the Province of Quebec. 


Weekend is the largest single magazine audience 
ever assembled in Canada to which you can tell your 
story every week in full color or monotone. With no 
other single magazine in Canada can you reach as 
many people of all ages and in all walks of life, as 


you can with Weekend Magazine. 


Which magazine would cop the Oscars? 


The biggest single selling force in Canada 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


Perspectives 


Represented in the United States by: 


O’Mara & Ormsbee—New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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When a Salesman Goes to Pieces 
Because He Has Personal Troubles 


When a manager can pull a man back from the brink of failure 


by helping him regain peace of mind, he is demonstrating the 
highest type of leadership. He is serving his fellow man. And he 


is, at the same time, acting in the best interests of the company. 


Every sales manager has seen it 
happen. 

A salesman who has been running 
along with a satisfactory sales record 
begins to slump. If he has become 
careless in his work habits, most of 
us know what to do. 

But if the man’s performance is off 
because he is befogged and emotion- 
ally upset over worries that have de- 
veloped in his personal life, the prob- 
lem of getting him back on his feet 
is more difficult. 

A salesman with personal troubles 
cantiot help carrying those troubles 
with him during his working hours. 
No matter how he may try to hide 
them, his work will be affected. 


> Such situations call for great human 
understanding, sometimes for great 
patience. If a sales manager is close 
enough to his men to be able to see 
the signs of personal difficulties before 
the situation deteriorates too far, and 
if he knows how to play the role of 
a sympathetic friendly counselor, he 
can often head off a failure. In so 
doing he not only acts in the com- 
pany’s interest, he is performing a 
great human service for one of his 
fellow men. 

Let me tell you about just three 
cases from our own recent experience. 

The man was Elmer. Thirty-five 
years old. Recently married. Had 
done a really fine job for us for years. 

We began to receive letters and 
telephone calls from Elmer’s territory, 
which happened to be located some 
hundreds of miles from our headquar- 
ters city. More or less tactfully the 
messages suggested that all was not 
well with our representative. His mo- 
tions were jerky. He occasionally 
staggered. His manner bothered wd 
ple. Could it be, one of the callers 
suggested, that he had a bottle prob- 
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By a West Coast Sales Manager 


lem, that he was drinking on the job? 

This charge we knew was absurd. 
But that something was wrong we 
had begun to suspect before we 
learned that our clients were aware 
of it too. Elmer’s sales volume— 
always tops year after year—had 
begun to go down. It was not sudden, 
but a gradual falling off. As soon as 
the slump started, we inquired about 
it, but could not pinpoint any real 
reason for it. Elmer seemed unable 
to help us. He thought everything 
was all right. 

Clearly, everything was not all right. 
What Elmer was hiding was, at least 
partially, hidden from himself. But 
the more a man tries to bury some 
major distress, the more evident it 
may become. Unknowingly, he tells 
everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact not what he feels, perhaps, but 
certainly how he feels. Communica- 
tions from our customers made this 
all too plain in the case of Elmer. 

Elmer’s volume continued to slide. 
We found the man nervous, under- 
weight. We asked him if he would 
not see a doctor and we would pay 
the bill. He did. The findings were 
not good. Elmer was found to have 
an illness that at present medical sci- 
ence cannot cure and cannot do much 
to mitigate. 


> But an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. As soon as Elmer knew what 
was wrong and faced it, his attitude 
changed. He became positive instead 
of negative, half defeated. He re- 
solved to “lick the thing,” one way 
or another. He realized now what 
he was up against. Instead of run- 
ning away from it, he could plan to 
live and work within his known 
limitations. We knew, too, and we 
could ease his situation for him. For 
example, we assumed the responsi- 


bility of servicing his accounts. We 
gave him additional help. 

Today his attitude and spirits are 
better, more positive than during all 
the three years he has been with us, 
and this is reflected in his work. 
Nevertheless, he is under a definite 
physical handicap and this is evident 
to customers. We suggested to him 
that he explain the handicap in a 
straightforward manner so that if he 
appears unsteady or nervous at inter- 
vals, it will be understood that he is 
not under the influence of liquor. He 
is doing this, without dwelling on the 
matter, and has found his contacts 
very understanding. He is once more 
doing a good job and we are happy to 
be helping a brave man keep on his 
feet and continue to earn his liveli- 
hood. 


> A sale is made in a man’s mind 
before it is written on an order form, 
and if his mind is full of crosscurrents 
of anxiety the order may never be 
written. Dixon (we'll give him that 
name) was one of our men whose 
mind and nervous system were in 
that state not so long ago. All sales- 
men, even the best, have perform- 
ance variations. When Dixon’s vol- 
ume fell off we were not too con- 
cerned at first, although we began 
to watch his work more closely. Sev- 
eral years of solid application and 
attainment of quotas fea convinced 
us that he was a dependable sales- 
man. His performance shot upward 
once more and we were reassured. 
Then it started to drop and by the 
end of two months was too low to be 
ignored. 

Tentative explorations got us no- 
where. Dixon himself did not seem 
to realize what the trouble was— 
merely that he was not getting results 

(continued on page 62) 
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THIS 
AD 


was placed by The French Shop, 
women’s specialty store in 
Stamford, Conn. It measured 


seven and a half inches by two columns 
and was published on Page 97 

of The New York Times on 

August 24, 


The following week the shop got 

numerous phone calls from 

various sections of the country 

although the ad said “no mail orders.” 

The response was “amazing and gratifying ... 
quite a number of letters,” says Irwin Hart 

of The French Shop. “Since becoming a 
Times advertiser we have developed many 


dransatics... the dhter wool “avacl enable | 429 "EW Customers here in Fairfield and 
in exotic parophin, A curvature of dress worn with the W ” j 
es eo estchester County.” Here nother 
superb chausable cape. Also in Mack, § tw 15, 49.95, Our ster C y slag 
complete fall collection is mow ready for viewing. example why today, as always, 


Stami--d Conmestiont it pays to advertise 


IN THE 
NEW YORK 
TIMES 


first in advertising in the world’s first market 
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any more. He became so discouraged 
that he wanted to resign. I personally 
talked him out of resigning and sug- 
gested a change of territory, thinking 
that perhaps he had gone stale in his 
present one. He had no objection and 
we moved him, anticipating that the 
challenge would result in his doing 
an excellent job, since he was that 
type of man. But his volume sank 
lower than ever. It was plain he 
could not be kept in the new spot. 
We called him back to headquarters 
and I began to play Sherlock Holmes, 
since the man himself, with the best 
of will, evidently could not tell us 
what was wrong. 


The first thing I did was to make 
notes of everything I knew of this 
man’s personal acts of any significance 
during the past year. I recalled his 
comments, small confidences, any ap- 
parent gripes. Here’s what I pieced 
together: 

At a certain point he had bought a 
new car, an expensive one he did not 
need and the payments of which 
($100 a month) plus upkeep were 
beyond his means. The car was a 
poor buy, always giving him trouble, 
and the dealer would not take it back. 
It gave only about eight miles to the 
gallon, but Dixon nevertheless used 
it in his territory. Some six or so 


HIGHER 
READERSHIP* 


WORCESTER’S own INDEPENDENT 
Locally Edited 
SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 


*Publication Research Study 9/28/58 


FEATURE 
PARADE 


.»» far higher readership than that obtained by the National Syndicated supple- 
ments (at best 79% Women—76% Men)...and ALSO HIGHER than the Na- 
tional Average among other independent magazines (92% Women — 85% Men) 


© The only locally edited Sunday Magazine in Central New England 
© Saturation coverage of Massachusetts’ 2nd MARKET. A BILLION 


DOLLAR MARKET AREA** 


© Our letterpress process recognized as the best in reproduction 


© Highest readership throughout. Circulation 105,300 Sunday. 
Daily 162,449 or 91.9% Coverage (Worcester County) 


**E.B.1. — Sales Management Survey of Buying Power May 1958 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS ‘pane 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


"OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WIAS AWD 
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months back he had asked for a 
higher allowance than the 7% cents- 
a-mile we paid our salesmen. I pointed 
out to him that 7% cents was the rate 
all other salesmen were being paid 
and we could not, in fairness, give 
him more. He saw the logic of that 
and the matter was dropped. In the 
course of that talk I gathered that 
he was in debt. 

I then began to match dates against 
a chart covering the past seven months 
of Dixon’s sales. His drop in volume 
coincided with the purchase of the 
new car, and with another fact I un- 
covered: He had been putting in an 
unjustified amount of time and work 
on a Government contract prospect. 
He got the order and his quota shot 
upward, but a lot of other good pros- 
pects had been neglected. The charts 
showed that he had done even more 
poorly in the new territory to which 
he had been transferred despite very 
good potential. Why? 


I invited him to my home, showed 
him my findings, and asked him to 
speak frankly. He admitted that I 
was correct, that his worries over the 
new car, and being debt-ridden, had 
started his poor showing. Hoping to 
recoup, he Mad put too many of his 
eggs in one basket and put too much 
time in on the Government job. Then, 
as he lost ground, his wife was dis- 
satisfied with him. This made things 
even worse. 


> Although he had agreed with me 
at the time that he might pull himself 
together in a new territory, he had 
failed to tell me that his wife opposed 
the move. She went with him. They 
sold their house—or thought they had 
—and rented one in the new territorv. 
Something happened and the sale did 
not go through. He therefore was 
stuck with the unsold house and the 
rent in the new location. 

Dixon, like many good salesmen, 
was a high-strung individual and he 
knew that his nervous state of mind 
affected his calls. He was not the 
type of man to talk about his troubles. 
Nevertheless, he knew that his cus- 
tomers sensed how he felt. At this 
point his wife, increasingly unhappy 
about the new place and a husband 
who was progressively more discour- 
aged with himself, threatened to leave 
him. His spirits then sank so low 
that he made fewer and fewer calls. 

When the picture was clear, the 
solution was not too difficult. We 
moved Dixon and his wife back to 
the original territory, but in a section 
of the city where Dixon could cover 
his accounts without a car. The pro- 
viso was made that he must not use 
his car in his work, if he kept it. 
We helped him move back into his 
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Why John Deere chooses 


UNITED AIR LINES for Extra Care 
in giant, dealer airlift 


ONE CENTRAL POINT OF CONTROL ENABLED 
DEERE & COMPANY TO ACCOMPLISH THIS PROGRAM 


When this famous manufacturer of farm implements 
invited dealers—plus the wives of those who had 
exceeded their tractor sales quota—for a tour of the 
company’s factories in Waterloo, Dubuque and Mo- 
line, United Air Lines was chosen because of its ex- 
perience to coordinate the 3-month, nation-wide airlift. 


Over 4000 people had to be transported from all 
over the country. United arranged special chartered 
Mainliner® flights and worked with interline carriers 
to provide complete airlift facilities when required. 


Said Deere & Company, “The contribution made 
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AIR LINES 


® 


by United Air Lines to the over-all success of these 
programs has been outstanding, for which we express 
our sincere thanks.” 


In the same way United can help you in arrang- 
ing special meeting or travel programs tailored to fit 
your particular needs— product announcements, con- 
ventions, incentive plans are just a few examples. 

For complete information, call your nearest 
United Air Lines District Sales Manager office. Or 
call or write: J. J. Dierssen, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, United Air Lines, 36 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Il. 
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own home and helped toward a re- 
conciliation with his wife. He is back 
on an even keel once more, doing as 
well or better than before—and with 
improved self-knowledge. 

These and other experiences have 
brought home to us ri important 
it is for the sales manager to keep 
close enough to his men to be able 
to deduce the causes when things 
seem to go wrong. Quite often the 
men involved have not analyzed the 
trouble themselves, or they have con- 
cealed it from themselves. Here is 
another case: 

Wesley knew what hit him when 


his big trouble came and he thought 
he knew what he wanted to do about 
it: get as far away as possible. We 
had a close enough relationship so 
that he told me right at the start. He 
wanted to be transferred, he said, if 
that was possible, because he couldn't 
stand being near his wife any more. 
Could we move him to San Francisco? 

Yes, he loved his wife and he was 
devoted to their child. But his wife 
was a lot more interested in another, 
older man than she was in him right 
now. He’d just learned of it and was 
quite shocked. They lived and he 


worked in a small city some 200 miles 


Jt x you got wore in tday's, Motabe- 


AMERICAN 


yougetmoresalespowerwith M/A OTE L 


There’s been a big change — motels now outnumber hotels 2 to 1 and 
have also overtaken hotels in dollar volume for room rental. 57,930 motels 
with 1,241,078 rental units serve 114 million guests every night and gross 


more than two billion dollars a year. 


What's more, the industry is growing at an annual rate of 2,000 new 
motels and 85,000 rental units. Today, the average new motel is twice the 
size of that built five years ago. There is an ever-increasing percentage of 
large luxury establishments, downtown big city motels and national chains. 

The big motels, the top 30 per cent, offer a wide range of services and 


facilities . 


. and they do 65 per cent of the buying. It is in this concentra- 


tion of buying power that the sales power of American Motel is felt. 
American Motel has the largest circulation of any book in the lodging 

field and is the only book serving the giant new motel & motor-hotel field, 

(as opposed to tourist courts, hotels and resorts.) To get the complete story 


send for these market and media tools: 


@ 1959 Motel Market and Sales Analysis 


@ Motel Distribution Study 


@ Motel Planning and Purchasing Study 


AAAERICAN 


@ Subscriber Buying Power Audit 
@ 1959 Editorial Forecast 
@ Readex Reports 


MOTEL © 


S* MOTOR 1 


Patterson Publishing Co. © 5 South Wabash Ave. ¢ Chicago 3, Ill. 


from San Francisco. Neighbors, 
friends and others also knew of the 
situation. Reconciliation, he felt, was 
not possible. There was nothing ahead 


but divorce. 


> Wesley had been doing a fine job 
in his branch of the company for 
many years. He was well liked. We 
were loath to move him, but we 
promised to make a place for him 
near San Francisco. He was a man 
with plenty of self-control. He felt 
that his personal trouble was not go- 
ing to affect his work. 

His honesty and general attitude, 
the fact that he did not brood but 
took immediate action, and that he 
was able to talk frankly to us and 
accept our cooperation, all contrib- 
uted to minimize the repercussions on 
his performance. But we knew his 
work was bound to be affected to 
some extent. We told him to do the 
best job he could in the new location 
until divorce, or reconciliation, re- 
stored his emotional equilibrium. 
From time to time I invited him in 
for a talk to unburden himself. 

After three or four months, during 
which he did as well as could be 
expected, I suggested—since his love 
for his wife was obviously undimin- 
ished—that he go to her and try to 
find out if it might not be possible 
for them to start out anew in a fresh 
environment. If they both decided 
that reconciliation was possible, I 
told him the company would transfer 
them out of their “problem” area 
where they and their troubles were 
too well known, to San Francisco. We 
would subsidise the transfer, even 
assume the loan on purchase of a new 
home, if Mrs. W. felt it would work. 

Overjoyed at the prospect, Wesley 
approached her with the proposal. 
The upshot was that she agreed to it. 
She had begun to realize that she 
had made a mistake. Although she 
liked the area in which they had been 
living, she, too, felt that only in a 
new environment, and in a larger city, 
could she recover from her error. 

I am glad to say that this story has 
a happy ending. Wesley’s work re- 
flects the fact. 

Every sales manager who has been 
on the job for more than a few 
months encounters the possibility of 
losing a good man because of some 
personal problem — or combination of 
eapenpioee the man doesn’t know 
10w to surmount. If the manager has 
a heart as well as a mind, he fre- 
quently can restore such men to emo- 
tional balance and business productiv- 
ity. There’s a great feeling of satis- 
faction when he succeeds. And sheerly 
from the standpoint of economics, it’s 
almost always preferable to save a 
man, @ 
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Does your advertising actually sell products? 


... THE MEN WHO BUY CAN TELL YOU! 


What happens when prospects read your ads? How can you 
gauge their effectiveness? To help you find out, we go directly to 
the men who pay to read McGraw-Hill publications . . . 

ask them how they react to your advertisements. 


Here’s what your customers say 
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rtising in McGraw-Hill 


“This ad was very useful to my firm. We 
hadn’t realized the advantages, and after 
getting in touch, found the cost much less 


than we had expected.” 
Partner, 


Financial Firm 


“We were having a lot of breakage before 
we started to use these bits. I passed the 
information in the ad on to the super- 
intendent, and he OK’d ordering them.” 


Assistant Mine Foreman, 
Steel Co. 


These are direct quotes from read- 


ers. They are part of continuing 
readership studies sponsored by 
McGraw-Hill, including our own 
“Reader Feedback,” and Starch 
and Millis Shepard. They bring into 
sharp focus this basic truth: adver- 
tising is a primary tool in selling 
to business and industry. Your 
McGraw-Hill representative will 
gladly furnish additional evidence 
on request. 


‘““This ad hasn’t solved a problem for me, 
but it probably will. I’ve given the O.K. 
to put in a sample frame.” 


General Manager, 
Textile Mill 


“This ad is attached to a report I am 
making for our company on cost cutting.” 


Chief Engineer, 
Wire Racks and 
Baskets Manufacturer 
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Publications SELLS Your Products! 


“T was interested in that ad; I’m going to 
find out more about the instrument. In 
fact, I’m going to visit their factory.” 


Assistant Chief Explorer, 
Mineral Development Company 


*‘We have gotten some oils I saw adver- 
tised. They are holding up remarkably 
well.”’ 


New Product Development Manager, 
Metal Products Manufacturer 


‘“‘We were having a problem with clear- 
’ ances of fasteners and saw this ad. I re- 


ferred the idea to the Purchasing Depart- 
ment and they ordered it.” 


Chief Manufacturing Engineer, 
Jet Engine and 
Missile Component Manufacturer 


*‘We had been having trouble with motors, 
and this ad looked like the one we needed. 
I wrote for figures and information, had 
it sent directly to our engineers. They 
will take it from there.” 


Treasurer, 
Food Processing Company 


2 
. 
a 


.. McGraw-Hill .. 


“The ad showed me that I could use an- 
other type of valve. We have already 
requisitioned the purchase, and the valves 
will be installed.” 
Process Engineer, 
Chemical Company 


“‘We’ve approved its use as a result of 


this ad.”’ 
District Manager, 


Oil Company 


‘“‘The ad was very timely because we are 
... having trouble. It certainly looks easy 
to reach almost impossible spots with that 
tool, and we have sent for more informa- 
tion and will see their representative soon.”’ 


Assistant Works Engineer, 
Electrical Equipment Manufacturer 


“‘We’re running up against a similar prob- 
lem to the one in the ad . . . looking for 
something to correct it and prevent its 
happening again. I intend to get in touch 
with these people.” 

Purchasing Agent, 


Air Conditioning 
Equipment Manufacturer 


( 
N 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
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)— 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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“snowed: 
by paper work? 


cal WORKMAN! 


It is easy to dig out from under. We 
have been at it for 30 years. Our 
trained personnel will do your calcu- 
lating, typing, tabulating, market and 
media research, duplicating, transcrib- 
ing, clerical and serve as temporary 
help. Accumulated. paperwork is a 
dead loss to everyone. Dig out from 
under ... let Workman help! 


WE'RE LOOKING FOR A TOP-FLIGHT EXECUTIVE 
He will take an interest in our multi-million dollar 
business. He will turn big ideas into big money 
for himself. He will be his own boss and operate 
his own business. Are you. THE MAN? Write me 
in complete confidence. President, Workman 
Service, Inc., 320 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC. 
ORGANIZED 1929 
CHICAGO: 320 N. DEARBORN ST. - WHitehall 4-6255 
NEW YORK: ORegen 4-5966 QUEENS: $Titlwell 6-3839 
LOS ANGELES: MAdison 7-988) 
CALL OUR OFFICE NEARSST YOU 


Toronto 
Canada 


Vv 
| \ 


. a two billion dollar market 
in which 62.7% * of all daily 
newspaper readers read the 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


80 King Street West, Toronto 


In the United States: 
Ward Griffith & Co. Inc. 


*Gruneau Research Survey 1958 


Nothing Beats Cash in Hand! 


“Gentlemen, we're shooting for the moon . . . and there 
comes the pay-off!” 

The voice came from Atlanta, not Cape Canaveral. And it 
came from J. W. MecNichols, vp in charge of operations for 
Rhodes, Inc., 54-store Southeastern furniture chain. 

As MecNichols spoke the doors of the big meeting room 
opened. The room, peopled with 54 store managers assembled 
for the first day of a two-day sales meeting, was suddenly 
filled with armed guards, brandishing guns. There was nothing 
phoney about the guards. They were from Brinks and the bags 
they carried really held money — $10,000 worth. The guards 
brought the money bags to the stage and McNichols opened 
one bag, held up a bundle of dollar bills and announced, 
“These guards are the men who move with the money. Right 
now they have moved in with your money and I'm going to 
ask them to give it to you.” 

What was going on here? Why all these dramatics? Simple. 
Rhodes was putting on its biggest sales push on Simmons 
mattresses. 

McNichols called name after name and men came from the 
audience, accepted bundles of money and walked back to their 
seats. When the last name had been read McNichols said, 
“I want you to take half of that money and place it in your 
billfolds right now . because it’s yours.” 

The men did so. They sat back to lea where the strings 
were attached. But there were none. For the rules of the 
contest they were to participate in were simple. It was to run 
for three months. The money the men received was pre-pay- 
ment for mattress sales. The manager was to keep half; the 
other half was to go to their salesmen. For each Simmons 
mattress, each box spring or Sleep Ensemble sold a point value 
was given. 

The drama paid off: During the course of the meeting Rhodes 
managers ordered 23 cars of merchandise! 
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A SALES MEETING IS ONLY 
AS GOOD AS IT SOUNDS! 


and how it sounds depends first on 
your P.A. Microphone 


Don't let a poor Public Address Microphone stand 
between you and your sales force—because if 
what you say is important, it’s important that 
your men get it...every word! 


Get the microphone that a your 
message across best.. 


UNIDYNE 


SHURE 


Used by thousands of the world’s largest cor- 
porations for clear, intelligible sound quality .. . 
regardless of room size. 
Write on your letterhead for non-technical 
literature telling you how to improve 
the sound of your sales meetings: 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 
222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, lll., Dept. 20-C. 
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How to Open Pocketbooks by the Millions 


The full gamut of pocketbooks — all 
sizes from the modest to the bound- 
less, both the free-spending and the 
hard-to-sell—is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the First 3 Markets 
Group audience. 

For maximum sales at greatest 
profit your advertising program 
should concentrate a heavier effort 
in the First 3 Markets of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, where the 


average Effective Buying Income ts 
$7,410 per family—25% greater than 
the national average. This super- 
abundance of buying power provides 
the basis for the average First 3 
Markets family being able to spend 
10% more money for Al! Retail pur- 
chases, 18% more for Food, 25% 
more for Furniture, Furnishings and 
Appliances, and 83% more for 
Apparel than the average family in 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


MARKETS\GROUP 


the rest of the nation. 

Within these most profitable sales 
areas, the family coverage of Gen- 
eral Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins 
out. In order to open pocketbooks 
by the MILLIONS in the 3 great mar- 
kets, and sell more where more is 
sold... there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% COV 
ERAGE of all families. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ‘Today Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE - COLORGRAVURE 


Mow York 17, WY., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 > Chicage 11, 


, Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 - Sam Frameises 4, Calif, 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1.7946 - Les Angeles 5, Cali! 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, OUnkirk §-3557 


AND THE REAL BEAUTY OF IT IS... 


URE 3 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT NEXT CHRISTMAS WHEN YOU 
PRE-GIFT WRAP WITH 


AND THE S-71 “MYSTERY MACHINE” 


BRAND RIBBON 


Pre-gift wrapping is the smartest Christmas mer- _ get extra pluses. You get the most in beauty, best 
chandising idea of the decade. Now it’s a practical workability of any ribbon. And bows won’t wilt— 
reality for your product because the S-71 “mystery _ stay fresh and sales-appealing on the shelf. 
machine” is here! More and more manufacturers are proving pre- 
This amazing new bow maker ties and finishes _ gift wrapping pays off in increased sales. You can, 
glamorous bows — completely — with production too! It will cost you nothing to learn how. Fill out 
line speed and economy. Turn the handle—the —_ and mail the coupon below right now! 

machine does the rest. No strings to tie, no loops 


See the S-71 Bow Maker in action at the AMA 
to pull. And how easily bows attach to packages! 


National Packaging Exposition in Chicago, April 
What’s more — when yuu pre-gift wrap with 13 through April 17. Visit the 3M Company Booth 
SASHEEN® and DECORETTE® Brand Ribbons you at the International Amphitheater. 


ECONOMICAL? THE MOST! 
FAST? PHENOMENAL! 
EXPENSIVE? YOU LEASE /T! 


PROOF? FREE DEMONSTRATION! 


WRITE TO: Gift Wrap & Fabric Division, 3M Company, 
Dept. VN-39, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 


I'd like to learn more about increasing my sales with SasneeN Brand Ribbon 
and the 8-71 Bow Maker 


Please have your 3M representative call and give 
me a free demonsiralion 


NAME 


4 YOUR PRODUCT? 


COMPANY 


It could be! The S-71 Bow Maker helps you pre-gift ADDRESS 

Ya ickly, economically, beautifully to wrap up 

wrap quickly c ' } p uy vine re saad babs 
more Christmas sales! 


MMiiwntsora (finns ano Jffanuracturine company 


“SASHEEN” and “DECORETTE” are registered trademarks of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: «»- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
99 Park Ave., N. Y. Canada: London, Ontario. Advertisement (C) 1959 3M Co. 
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How to Help Your Salesmen Develop 
A "Self-Employed" Attitude 


Have you--and your salesmen—ever thought of your job as the 


sales chief in this way: you place your production, credit, mar- 


ket research, and advertising at the disposal of your men. You 


set them up in business for themselves—without investment. 


Sales executives agree that the 
greater the salesman’s interest in his 
job, the greater his output. Applied 
to sales management, this motiva- 
tional principle means that creating 
deep-down job interest paves the way 
for greater sales results. Building 
maximum job interest stands high on 
the list of sales management responsi- 
bilities. Creativity on the job appears 
closely related to interest in the job. 

Efforts at stimulating job enthusi- 
asm often take the form of making 
promises such as: “There’s a real fu- 
ture for you with us,” “You can go 
as far as you want to here,” and 
“Your success is limited only by what 
you want to make it.” In some cases 
the salesman is shown the earnings 
records of the most successful sales- 
man and is encouraged to believe 
“you can do it, too.” Or the salesman 
may be told the sales manager or 
other key executives in the company 
rose from the ranks of the sales force. 

Unquestionably, these techniques 
have value. In most sales organiza- 
tions a salesman’s potential compen- 
sation is unlimited, and in most com- 
panies the individual salesman can 
rise to management levels if he dem- 
onstrates sufficient ability and drive. 
But the conventional approaches for 
stimulating job enthusiasm often are 
only partially effective. 

Many salesmen can’t really visual- 
ize opportunity, future, and success. 
These words have been used so much 
in job discussions that much of their 
impact has been lost. Showing the 
salesman compensation records of 
highly successful individuals fre- 
quently falls short of its motivational 
aim because the salesman too often 
possesses the natural human tendency 
to underestimate his own potential. 
For the same reason many salesmen 
secretly do not believe they can ever 
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By DAVID J. SCHWARTZ, Ph.D. 


Georgia State College 
of Business Administration 


develop into management material. 

Show salesman he is in business for 
himself. The value of this stimula- 
tion device stems from the fact that 
appeal to self-interest is one of the 
strongest motivational forces known. 
It awakens creative power. 

The salesman employed by a busi- 
ness organization is not, of course, 
literally self-employed. As an em- 
ploye he is required to conform to 
company regulations and procedures. 
Territory covered, hours worked, sell- 
ing techniques used, expense allow- 
ances, and other job factors are sub- 
ject to company control. What is sug- 
gested here is not that salesmen be 
turned loose to go their own way 
without supervision and management 
control. Rather, what is recommended 
is that salesmen be encouraged to de- 
velop a self-employed attitude. When 
the salesman truly feels that he is, in 
a sense, in business for himself, per- 
formance is improved. 

Why show salesman he’s “self-em- 
ployed?” Here are some specific rea- 
sons why there is better performance: 


1. Increased incentive to build ter- 
ritory. When the salesman feels, “I’m 
in business for myself,” he has much 
greater incentive to get maximum 
volume from his area of operations. 
He is motivated to give better service 
to his customers because they are his 
customers. Just as the owner of a 
shoe store has more incentive than 
his clerks to give good service to cus- 
tomers, the outside salesman who 
feels he’s in business for himself has 
more incentive. . 

And, very important, the “self-em- 
ployed” salesman is much more en- 
thusiastic about doing developmental 
work in his territory. He replaces the 
short-run “skim-the-cream-and-forget- 
the-rest,” approach with the long-run, 


“cultivate-develop-and-harvest” meth- 


od. 


2. The salesman becomes a self- 
manager. There is an enormous psy- 
chological difference between the at- 
titude of “being employed” and the 
attitude of “being self-employed.” To 
illustrate, the salesman who feels he 
is just an employe also feels he is 
working on company time. The sales- 
man with a self-employed attitude 
feels that he is working on his own 
time. The “self-employed” salesman 
makes more calls and does a better 
job of planning his work. To him, 
time is capital. 


3. Greater enthusiasm for training. 
Equipped with the attitude, “I'm in 
business for myself,” the salesman de- 
velops a new curiosity and eagerness 
to learn. For example, instead of hav- 
ing the all too common attitude, “I'm 
going to this sales meeting because | 
have to,” his attitude becomes, “I’m 
going to the sales meeting because I 
expect to benefit.” Bulletins, man- 
uals, new product announcements all 
find a more receptive audience be- 
cause the salesman wants to learn 
more. When a man has self-interest 
at stake, he requests help rather than 
resists it. He becomes constructively 
self-critical. He wants to air his diffi- 
culties rather than pretend he has 
none. 


4. Greater receptiveness to super- 
vision and sales controls. The sales- 
man in business for himself views 
supervision and sales controls posi- 
tively. He sees the sales report as a 
constructive device to supply informa- 
tion to those who will use it to find 
ways to help themselves. He appre- 
ciates a field visit rather than resents 
or fears it. He wants an honest ap- 
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Seems we can’t help 


feeling bullish on First 


We’ve decided it’s not just the climate...nor the 
fact that things have a way of looking brighter here 
on the sunny side of America. 

We’ve decided it’s exactly the way financial adver- 
tisers keep telling us it is— that the Los Angeles Times 
is simply built to order for them. 

After all, doesn’t the weekday Times have 66% more 
circulation in upper income groups than the second 
ranking metropolitan newspaper...a 134% lead in 
professional and executive households. ..60% more 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 


1959 


ae, 


treet in Los Angeles 


home owners ...and 78% more families owning two 
or more cars? Bull or bear, they tell us this is a pretty 
impressive audience for any financial advertiser. 

Guess that’s why Media Records year-end report 
for 1958 reveals that again the Los Angeles Times 
leads the nation in total financial advertising. 

So can you blame us for feeling bullish down on 
First Street in Los Angeles? 

P.S. That’s where The Times has a habit of showing 
up — on first. 


Los Angeles Times 
Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atianta, and San Francisco 
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praisal of his performance because 
he knows it is for his benefit. He 
views the supervisor as an advisor, not 
as @ spy. 


5. Salesman accepts greater re- 
sponsibility. Properly indoctrinated 
with this concept, the salesman places 
responsibility where it belongs—on 
himself. He is much less inclined to 
blame the company, the products, the 
customers, or the previous salesman 
who worked his territory for difficul- 
ties that arise. Rather, he will study 
his own behavior to discover and cor- 


rect his own personal inadequacies. 


6. Higher —_ and performance 
standards. Perhaps the greatest value 
which stems from the I’m-in-business- 
for-myself view is that the salesman 
sets higher, bigger goals. When a 
man sincerely believes his future is 
in his own hands, he demands more 
of himself. He understands that his 
interests and his company’s interests 
are identical. This knowledge triggers 
him to set higher standards for his 
performance. He is encouraged to do 
more work and to do it better. 


BIG, 
BOOMING 


MEMPHIS 


METROPOLITAN 
MEMPHIS 


163,930 FAMILIES 


576,700 POPULATION 
198,757 Combined Daily 


Circulation 


121,275 Sunday 


Circulation 


OUTSIDE... 


in the 76-COUNTY 
TRADING AREA 


TOTAL NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 

Combined Daily Circulation 
356,433 

Sunday Commercial Appeal 
255,182 

ABC Publisher's Statement 
3-31-58 


Source: SRDS, 11-15-58 
*ABC Audit 3-31-58 


© 59% of all Families in the 
61 Major Towns 
(Excluding Memphis) 


Buy one or both 
Memphis daily 


To Sell the South--You MUST Sell Memphis ! 


THE 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL ; __ 
MEMPHES 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


These values all add up to strength- 
ened motivation, which in turn leads 
to increased sales volume, decreased 
turnover, and more loyal customers. 

How to help salesman develop self- 
employed attitude: Step one in im- 
plementing the concept, “Mr. Sales- 
man, you're in business for yourself,” 
involves explaining everything done 
in the company as being in the sales- 
man’s best interest. Each company 
Junction may be interpreted as being 
performed to help the salesman oper- 
ate “his business.” 


> The production function may be 
explained something like this: “John, 
this is your production department. 
These people are really working for 
you, making products for you to sell. 
High-priced designers and engineers 
are employed to make certain you 
have top quality products to sell.” A 
good idea is to divide the number of 
production personnel by the number 
of sales personnel and then show the 
salesman how many production peo- 
ple are working for him. In similar 
fashion, it is meaningful to prorate 
capital investment in the company to 
salesmen. This will show the indi- 
vidual salesman the financial invest- 
ment in “his” business. 

Accounting and clerical functions 
can be related to the salesman’s job 
also. Show the salesman that his or- 
ders are processed for him and that 
he is relieved of many details required 
to operate his business. Again, show 
him how many accounting and cleri- 
cal persons are retained just for him. 

The credit function, too often mis- 
understood by salesmen, can be in- 
terpreted as an essential branch of the 
salesman’s business. ‘The salesman 
can be shown how credit personnel 
save him time by checking the pros- 
pect’s credit rating before the sales- 
man calls. Show him how he is re- 
lieved of the collection burden be- 
cause of the credit department. Ex- 
plain to the salesman how the credit 
department exists to help him run his 
business more efficiently. 

Marketing research can be ex- 
plained as a function to help the 
salesman find new customers, develop 
selling points, and adapt products to 
his customer’s needs. Remind Mr. 
Salesman that persons who are liter- 
ally self-employed usually cannot af- 
ford a market research department. 
Prorate research expenditure on a per- 
salesman basis to show just how much 
money is invested in helping the sales- 
man develop his business. 

In a similar manner, advertising 
can be explained in terms of one big 
objective: “to help you, Mr. Salesman, 
sell more goods.” The size of the ad- 
vertising expenditure makes more 
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The Syracuse Market is... 


BIG 


15 Counties...with a 
Population of | 432700 


EBBIGI When you think of the Syracuse market, think about all of/it. Think of 15 counties embracing 
one-third of the total area of New York State. This important/area has a population of 1,432,700 
and annual buying power of well over $2 billion. 


ACCESSIBLE! Media selection is a cinch! The single low-cost way to reach this big, pros- 
perous market is the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS — delivering 100% coverage of the metropolitan 
area, plus effective coverage ... up to 76% . . . in the 14surrounding counties. No other combina- 
tion of media will do a comparable job at a comparable cost. 


RESPONSIVE! Year after year, Sales Management has ranked Syracuse as America’s No. 1 
Test Market. It is based on a report of 1,177 test campaigns conducted by Selling Research, Inc., 


during the past 12 year period. The results prove thaf Syracuse is fhe market most preferred and 
most frequently used for testing operations by national advertisers. 


The SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS CIRCULATION CQVERAGE DELIVERS ALL THE MARKET 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by ; America's Best 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Test Market 


NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


4B; CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
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sense to the salesman when he knows 
how much is spent to back him in his 
territory. 


> Most important of all, explains how 
the management function is per- 
formed to serve the salesman. Show 
him that your primary job, and that 
of other executives, is to serve as con- 
sultant to the salesman. Explain to 
him that you are here to help him 
run his own operation more success- 
fully. Create a climate of understand- 
ing which encourages the salesman to 
seek your assistance. Interpret your 
function as that of a coach. Let the 
salesman know that he is responsible 
for field operations. 

It is also helpful to develop visual 
materials which give emphasis to the 
strategic position played by Mr. Sales- 
man. A suggestion here is to draw 
an organization chart which places 
the salesman at the top rather than at 
the bottom. The conventional organ- 
ization chart, while necessary to show 
lines of authority, is weak in that it 
places the company ball-carriers in 
the most insignificant ysition. Turn- 
ing the uerintiond organization 
chart upside down puts the salesman 
on top, with other personnel in a sup- 
port position. This type of visual 
presentation does much more to ac- 


complish motivational objectives than 
the usual chart which pictorially sug- 
gests that the salesman is the least 
important man in the business. It 
helps Mr. Salesman understand that 
all efforts are intended to help him. 
Step two in implementing the con- 
cept, “Mr. Salesman, you're in busi- 
ness for yourself,” is to show the sales- 
man that he has all the advantages 
but none of the disadvantages of the 
person who is literally self-employed. 
Remind him of all the specialized de- 
partments in the company which 
function to help him. Show him the 
large degree of freedom he has in 
conducting his operations. Then help 
him see that he does not have to make 
a financial investment in “his busi- 
ness” —that he has no payroll to meet, 
that he incurs no risk. In brief, help 
him appreciate the situation in which 
he can have his cake and eat it too. 


» Use of this motivational method 
with salaried salesmen: The idea, 
“You're in business for yourself,” is 
most easily grasped by the salesman 
paid on a straight commission basis 
because his performance is usually 
directly and immediately reflected in 
his compensation. In working with 
salesmen who receive all or a sub- 
stantial part of their compensation in 


From Phoenix to the Canadian Border ... from Denver 
to the Pacific Coast... there is one AND ONLY ONE 
metropolitan-sized city; SALT LAKE CITY. It is in 
the center of this huge area and located on the 
transcontinental route. This entire region is serviced 


and sold out of Salt Lake City. 


It’s true there are a lot of miles out here. . . but 
13 million are a lot of people, too. (More than 


many large cities.) 


You can reach the majority of them with one newspaper 
buy — The Salt Lake Tribune and the Deseret News 


and Telegram. 


Che Salt Lake Tribune 


(MORNING & SUNDAY) 


DESERET NEWS sw 
Bull Lake Telegram (eveninc) 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Metro Comics Network 
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han Salt Lak 
than Sal Lake 


the form of salary, it can be explained 
that compensation ultimately is ad- 
justed to performance. Salaries are 
raised when the individual's perform- 
ance warrants the increase. Convince 
the salesman that the better job he 
does of operating his business, the 
higher will be his income. Help the 
salaried salesman see that he is sell- 
ing you his talent and time for a cer- 
tain price. As his talent improves and 
as he makes more effective use of his 
time, his income will be increased. 


> Put the concept to use. This con- 
cept can be integrated in training, 
supervision, and motivational activi- 
ties. Use it in interviews with job ap- 
plicants. Incorporate it in initial sales 
training. A special section of the sales 
manual titled, “A Business of Your 
Own? You’ve Got It,” is another way 
to employ the technique. In the man- 
ual, salesmen will be reminded often 
of their job status. 

Motivation through intelligent ap- 
peal to self-interest is the strongest 
stimulation technique available. And, 
as sales organizations grow larger and 
larger, and as tighter sales controls 
must be enforced, it becomes more 
important to develop in the individual 
a sense of self-impori:ance and respon- 
sibility. 


there's more 
there’s more 


ts Sai Lake 
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When you want coverage 


In areas covered by 
60 leading 
newspapers, more 
people read 

the advertising 

in Parade than in 
the “big three” 
weekday magazines 


combined. 


PARADE... The Sunday 
Magazine section of 60 fine 
newspapers reaching nine 
million homes every week 
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The different gift... 


Personalized 
Sym sh JEWELRY 


nevs gift? Here’s what you've boon looking 
for—distinctive jewelry, deep-etched in 


us a calling card, signature, trademark or 
company logo—our experts will do the 
rest, and create unusual cuff links, tie 
bars or money clips for you, with even 
the colors matched! You'll be in top com- 
pany when you use Future House acces- 
sories . . . scores of other national firms 
have found important uses for this person- 
alized Executive Jewelry! 


BtMG 


- 


Calling Card Cuff Links... .. .$11.50 plus tax 

8 ee 

Money Clips ............. 8,50 plus tax 
(Postpaid) 


Write for Discounts and Literature 


SPECIAL OFFER 
to Sales Management 
Subscribers! 


Order a sample set of Cuff Links for 
yourself at the special price of $7.50, 
tax included. Be sure to mention Sales 
Management when you order. Accom- 
pany order with your card, or your 
signature in black ink on white paper. 


Future House, originators of 
Calling Card Cuff Links,”’ 
guarantees their products 
both for materials and 
craftsmanship. 


future house, inc. 


101 5 West Broadway 
‘Council Bluffs, lowa 


themselves. 


The Sales Problem 
We Hate to Face 


Why are salesmen so reluctant to give an honest-to-goodness 


sales talk? A planned sales call, a complete set of facts, 


supported by proof, told in an interesting way, followed by 


a request to buy is exactly what the buyer wants to hear! 


By M. J. BUTLER, Jr. 
Sales Promotion Manager 
The Diversey Corp. 


The profession of selling is the 
greatest waste of manpower known to 
man. 

No, I'm not crazy, just stating fact. 

Every morning thousands of sales- 
men gather up sales materials, get 
into cars, and for the next few hours 
waste much of their own time and 
that of the people they call on. Some 
sales are made, of course, but not as 
many as should be. 

When these men return to their 
homes or hotels, many will feel a bit 
sorry for themselves. They will search 
for excuses for their lack of orders. 
Many will blame the products they 
sell. Others will blame price. Still 
others will blame their territory or 
the unfair tactics of competitors or 
the condition of the country or the 


| company or the weather or 


But a few, a very few, will blame 
These are the men who 
in a short time will be selling more, 


| much more — and not looking for ex- 
| cuses but for more prospects. 


The reason for this increase in 
orders? Nothing dramatic. There 
wont be a sudden flash of sales 
genius. Bells won't ring nor will the 
headlines in any newspaper shout the 


| story. All that will happen is that 
| these few men will take just a few 


minutes to really criticize the way 


| they make a call. 


The same old sermon about sales 
presentations? 

Probably so. It’s the same old ser- 
mon because the reasons for the fail- 
ure of a salesman haven't changed. 
Most salesmen do not give within a 
month more than a dozen sales pres- 
entations which are truly an organized 
statement of why the prospect should 
buy the product. 

if you don’t believe that, make your 
own survey among people who are 
victims of this waste of time. Most of 
us have friends or acquaintances who 


work in purchasing departments, or 
are grocers or gas station operators. 
These people are visited by dozens of 
salesmen. These “buyers” will tell 
you that few — too few — salesmen do 
what they are expected to do—SELL. 

There seems to be a universal re- 
luctance among salesmen to give an 
honest-to-goodness sales talk. Why 
this should be is a mystery. A sales- 
man makes a call to sell something. 
His purpose and motive are clearly 
understood. The buyer expects a sales 
talk! An important part of his job is 
keeping his ears open for products or 
services that will benefit his company. 
He’s anxious to do his job, but the 
salesman is reluctant to do his. 

There should be no doubt that any 
buyer—part or full time—appreciates a 
well organized call, one that states 
why his company will benefit from a 
product. 

It is amusing to note that a book 
on selling published in 1915 devoted 
most of its contents to discussions on 
how to get along with people, how to 
entertain, how to tell a story, how to 
get a buyer obligated to you, etc. But 
little if anything was said about what 
to do when one actually had to sell. 
Unfortunately, too many salesmen still 
consider this as the way to sell, but 
the buyer shudders when that type 
walks in the door. 


> A planned call which conciselv 
musters a complete set of facts, told 
in an interesting way, supported by 
proof, and followed by a request to 
buy is exactly what the buyer wants 
to hear. 

Edward C. Bursk, who is a noted 
author of books on selling and who is 
now editor of the Harvard Business 
Review, said in a recent issue of that 
magazine: 

“People expect that a seller who 
has something to sell will want to sell 
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nothing dishes up sales like 


AWHERENESS 


...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing 
directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the 
Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells your 
prospects where to find your product or service. 
For the manufacturer of brand-name products, 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes 
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prospects aware of his local outlets. For the 
local business man, Yellow Pages advertising 
makes the community aware of the products 
and services he offers. 

The Yellow Pages man will help plan an 
AWHERENESS sales program for your needs. 
Call him at your BellTelephone Business Office. 


‘wea - MOVING, U.S.A. 


. another /reedom enjoyed by Americans 
a 


Moving to any point in the U. S. A. at any time is a privilege 
sometimes overlooked. Wheaton specializes in safe moves for you or for 
your personnel. Particular care is given office equipment, displays 
and exhibits . . . crated or uncrated. Next time call a Wheaton Agent. 


COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


In the West, call OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 


PAY OFF / 


Selected to fit your needs! Ideas that will 
help you get real results! 


[VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. | 
World's Largest Advertisirg Service Organization 
| 342 Madison Ave., New York City, 

1 Please tell me more about your news- 


lpaper ad clipping service and special | 
| short term trial offer. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


342 MADISCN AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


it; that is rooted in our culture. Fur- 
ther, they respect sellers who have 
enthusiasm for their products; that 
too is natural. Indeed it is cause for 
alarm and thus for resistance, if a 
seller apparently is not convinced he 
has a good product. And since the 
essence of the low-pressure —— 
is to present the product as the solu- 
tion to some problem or need of the 
buyer, the more purposeful the ap- 
proach, the more the buyer feels he 
counts.” 


> When a salesman enthusiastically 
presents an obviously well prepared 
presentation of his product or serv- 
ices, he immediately gains the good 
will and attention of the buyer. 
Though he won't say so, of course, 
that buyer can’t help but be flattered 
that you respect his job and his time. 
It doesn’t matter if the man is chief 
buyer for a large company or the 
manager of a small restaurant. He 
knows a salesman is there to sell him, 
and he probably wonders countless 
times why he tries to disguise that 
fact. He wants the seller to get down 
to business so he can function as a 
buyer. 

Remember those old Tarzan movies? 
Remember the classic line now often 
used by comedians, “Me Tarzan—you 
Jane”? Maybe some salesmen would 
be wise to paraphrase that by repeat- 
ing before each call, “Me salesman— 
you buyer.” That’s the whole story in 
a nutshell. 

“He wants to be sold — he expects 
me to sell him” is the reason why each 
call should be planned. Selling is an 
exchange of knowledge from the seller 
to the buyer. It’s a business proposi- 
tion. Trying to make a call a social 
event with only a few minutes spent 
in a haphazard selling job is a waste 
of everyone's time. 

Your time is a precious commodity. 
A certain portion is alloted to your 
job. Don’t figure it in hours; try fig- 
uring it as, say, a ten-call day. If you 
fail to get an order or make a dent 
on someone's buying habits, you've 
wasted that portion of your business 
life. Your selling time is a little like 
the sales problem a hotel faces. If 
there are ten empty rooms tonight, 
those “sales” never can be recouped 
even if the hotel is sold out 100% for 
the next year. Your time is somewhat 
like that. Waste five calls tomorrow 
and that time is gone. Period. Make 
more calls? Sure, that will make up 
for some of the waste, but can you 
possibly make up for 25 calls wasted 
last week? The week before that? 

Time before the buyer is precious. 
Prepare for it, then use it wisely. If 
you do, you'll never need excuses for 
failure—you'll need more prospects. 
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Steadiness and Stability 


These are two characteristics of the Ann Arbor facturing and construction and 30 per cent in 
News market, stemming from an almost equal the University of Michigan. 


balance in the distribution of the work force, Steadiness comes from a continuous popula- 
tion growth, dynamic physical expansion and 


which contribute to a high level of business ; ' 
a much higher-than-average disposable income 


regardless of the economic climate. ; . 
no ; ; of Ann Arbor’s consumers. 

Stability is achieved through a broad, In a quality market such as this you may 
diversified employment base which finds 39 per expect maximum response to your advertising 
cent of the community’s total job stations in jn the area’s most predominant medium 
business and service, 31 per cent in manu- The Ann Arbor News. 


™ THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 26 Madison Ave., New York 16, MUrray Hill 5-2476 @ Sheldon 


B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, SUperior 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin 85 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 ©@ William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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Market Research Needn't Be Expensive! 


Sun Chemical is the example here. A meager $50,000 (1/10th 
of 1% of sales) does a big, big job for salesmen and manage- 


ment in finding and evaluating customers for Sun’s 22 divisions. 


President Norman E. Alexander, 
Sun Chemical Corp., has on his desk 
an extraordinary document. Prepared 
by Sun’s new Marketing Research 
Department, it may change the face 
of marketing for the company’s Elec- 
tro-Technical Products Division. 

The report recommends, among 
other things, that the Division shift 
emphasis to other lines, realign terri- 
tories, give more authority to the gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Two new southern plants and sales 
offices are being built for Sun’s Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Division. Like two 
other southern ink plants now on 
stream, they were added because 
market research pinpointed areas and 
customers that should be sold in the 
South. 

Distributors for Sun’s electrical in- 
sulation locate potential customers in 
their areas by using what Sun Market 
Research calls a “do-it-yourself re- 
search kit.” And all salesmen get at 
least once weekly a newsletter telling 
of customers’ and competitors’ devel- 
opments. 

Behind all these goings on at Sun 
is chubby 39-year-old M. Don Lyons 
(“My father, a farmer in Trenton, has 
the same name, Michael D. Lyons, 
but he told me to build my own repu- 
tation.”). 

Lyons heads the Marketing Re- 
search Department, a three-man group 
organized in June 1957 as the com- 
pany’s first organized effort to find 
where and who its prospects are. He 
dissolved his consulting business to 
join Sun precisely because of the “in- 
surmountable opportunities” research 
there offered. Sun produces, through 
21 decentralized divisions, inks, or- 
ganic pigments, textile chemicals, 
coatings for fabrics and papers, equip- 
ment for applying coatings, and paints, 
enamels, ones and varnishes for 
industrial, institutional and home use. 

No newcomer to market research, 
Lyons numbers ee his consulting 
jobs one of industry's first attempts to 
determine consumer color preferences. 
He had to explain to prospects then 
exactly what market research was. 
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By GEORGE P. NICHOLAS 


How Sun Helps Distributors 
Find Customers’ Potentials 


It's one thing to tell distributors their areas have thus-and-so 
much total potential. It’s quite another to help them determine 
what they should sell every prospect in their area. This is what 
Sun Chemical does. 

Distributors of electrical insulation for its Electro-Technical Pro- 
ducts Division have a new “do-it-yourself research kit.” The pro- 
cedure it outlines can be used by any industrial marketer. 

The kit gives instructions for getting five basic tools: 

1. The State Industrial Directory, listing each plant with type 
of business, size, products. 

2. Bulletins of local and state chambers of. commerce on in- 
dustrial development in the area. 


3. Bulletins of state Industrial Development Commissions, listing 
new plants and companies planning to locate in the state. 

4. Power company bulletins, listing new plants, with data on 
kind and size of production. 

5. The Census of Manufactures by States from the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 


The kit then instructs distributors to take these five steps: 


1. Copy on index cards from the state directories the name of 
each plant that buys electrical insulation, together with the ad- 
dress, officials, products manufactured, number of employes. 

2. Check bulletins of the State Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, power companies and chambers of commerce, to add to the 
list new plants not in the state directories. 


3. Use the Census of Manufactures to get county-by-county 
breakdowns of electrical goods manufacturing within your states. 
Find the number of plants, size of employment, and value of goods 
manufactured for each county. You now know whether all plants 
that are your prospects have been identified in your file. You 
also have a county map of the state, data on the growth of each 
segment of the industry, and know the most important counties 
and city metropolitan areas. 

4. Determine each plant's electrical insulation purchases by 
finding an average for plants in its field. If you know the volume 
of a typical plant in the field, you can use the number of employes 
each plant has to find volume. Add this data to your cards. 

5. Add to the cards information about your prospects you find 
day to day. This includes sales by competitors and product changes. 

The file of prospect cards enables you to set quotas, determine 
territories, find your share of market, evaluate promotions. 
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TRIB READERS BUY MORE 
BECAUSE THEY'VE GOT MORE... 


Surveys rate the Herald Tribune top in the New York market .. . among 

the quality families who buy quantity—at a profit! The latest Herald Tribune 
Home Study* shows that one-half of Trib families own stocks and bonds... 

63% are in the $7,000-plus income bracket . . . 73% of Trib males have executive 
and managerial positions. So naturally they have more wants and needs 

... More disposable income . .. buy more! It adds up. Get full facts—today! 


tterald Tribune 


Today's VITAL Newspaper 


* Nassau-Suffolk Counties 230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y 


@ A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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You always “Know the score” when 


you count on Veeder-Root! 


Plenty of sales managers are worrying about that today. And here’s 
one thing you can count on. . . a built-in Veeder-Root Counter will 
give your product a ‘degree in mathematics” . . . a new feature that’s 
a whole sales-pitch in itself . . . a fresh edge on competition. 

What’s more, it gives you a running proof of your service guarantee 
on every product you sell. How to do it? Count on us to show you. 


TYPICAL BUILT-IN 

COUNTER 
Series 1370 High Speed 
Non-Reset Counter is com- 
pact, can readily be de- 
signed into many types of 
machines. Speeds up to 
1500 rpm. 


Everyone can Count on 


Veeder-Root in. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Hartford, Conn. * Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
New York * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


(“ “You're a nice guy, Don. Why don't 
you get a job? friends would tell 
me.”) 


Sun division managers, too, were 
less than enthusiastic when Lyons 
came to join the staff. “They didn’t 
believe an outsider could tell them 
anything new about markets they'd 
been selling for years. They doubted 
the validity of the reports,” Lyons 
says. 

“We're decentralized and each divi- 
sion pays for central services. For a 
while it looked as if I wouldn’t get 
any work to do. But I began with 
the ink study and started putting out 
the newsletter. Now my problem is 
that they all want research.” 

President Alexander, a_research- 
minded Harvard Business School dis- 
ciple, says research is “the best invest- 
ment the company ever made.” Lyons’ 
boss, M. J. (Hap) Hoover, administra- 
tive vice president, calls market re- 
search the company’s most valuable 
control tool. 


“Mr. Yardstick” 


Don Lyons, Sun Chemical’s new 
director of marketing research, 
stoutly maintains that market- 
ers do not research the way 
they should. He feels research- 
ers should not only give their 
findings but tell what to do with 
them. The majority, Lyons says, 
fail to present findings with 
enough drama and do not sell 
the validity. He won a place in 
Sun as its first staff researcher 
two years ago. The battle to 
bring research there has been a 
hard fought one, but managers 
now fondly call him “Mr. Yard- 
stick.” 
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These superlatives do not seem to 
be. over-generously put. As Lyons 
himself says, “Our research has been 
short term — first because it’s got to 
pay for itself, second because we have 
nothing to start long-term research 
from. We try to make it to the point, 
too. It doesn’t do nearly as much 
good to tell a territory’s potential as 
to tell each prospect's potential in 
each line and how to sell it. This is 
what we try to do. Market research 
is, after all, more than bookkeeping.” 

The price for this market research 
is “less than $50,000 a year.” This 
comes to .1% of sales, which is a 
reasonable enough expenditure for 
knowing where to build plants, as 
was done because of the ink study. 

Going on Research’s recommenda- 
tions, + ew were built in Richmond 
and Atlanta. Two more are under 
way. Because the Ink Divisions know 
who potential customers are and are 
better equipped to serve them, they 
expect to increase sales between 110% 
and 115% in five years. 

Printing inks are Sun’s top product, 
accounting for half its sales. Sun 
ranks number two to Interchemical 
Corp. as a producer. These two and 
third-ranking American-Marietta Co. 
produce half the nation’s supply. 

Yet, prior to making the study, 
Sun’s ink sales in the South were, at 
best, spotty. Salesmen criss-crossed 
through the area out of New York 
and Philadelphia. Little was known 
about potential. 

Managers now know not only the 
area’s potential, but each prospect's 
potential in each line—for the present 
and the future. Where salesmen once 
worked territories with equal geo- 
graphic areas, they now have terri- 
tories with equal potential and are as- 
signed to a plant that can best meet 
their customers’ requirements. 

Field work on the study began in 
January 1958. Lyons made his report 
in March. A month later, construc- 
tion on the first plant began. 

To survey the area, Lyons hired a 
one-man market research company to 
interview the 250 prospects there. 
From over 90% the researcher got 
answers to these questions: 

e How much ink do you use? 

© What types of ink? (The divi- 
sions produce ink for newsprint, busi- 
ness forms, lithography, gravure for 
Sunday supplements, gravure for flex- 
ible films, flexographic ink for flexible 
films, and flexographic ink for con- 
tainers, folding tam and foil.) 

e What companies do you buy 
inks from? 

e Why do you use those sup- 
pliers? 

e Who makes purchases? 
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The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


“The only Laihedeke an advertiser has in a supermarket is the 
voice of recall he’s planted in the consumer’s brain,” says C & W’s 
Director of Creative Services, Cal Giegerich. Cal and all our creative 
and account men spend a week a year at the point of sale to give 
our advertising a louder voice of recall. Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 
New York * Chicago * Detroit «+ Los Angeles + San Francisco. 


ie) The perfe hinge for your 


Promotions 


- Pat ate 


* + HAWAII WEEK 

* LUAU TIME 

* ALOHA SALE 

* HAWAIIAN PREMIUMS 
* FREE ORCHIDS 


We) Sis 
a aes a 


TOY 
—_ = when of 


ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, “Se jt Of 


National Sales Office ond unique premiums. 
305 SEVENTH AVE. © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-6500 \ 


Nationally proven plans for sales promofion 
with flowers and other horticultural products 
from Hawali and all over the world. Address 
Principal Growing Fields and Packing Plant ; 
in Hilo, Hawaii fame = (City 


e What will your requirements be 
in the future? 

When the survey was completed, 
Lyons presented the findings in the 
form of charts giving all data, with a 
photograph of the prospect’s plant. 

The survey indicated that some ac- 
counts thought to be good customers 
were buying only half their supply 
from Sun. One prospect Sun believed 
had contracted for its ink was in the 
market, wondering why the Sun sales- 
man wasn't calling. The survey un- 
covered those prospects who must be 
sold through corporate headquarters 
and those not willing to buy from 
other than a favored salesman. Some 
territories were found to be unprofit- 
ible to cover 

Salesmen and their managers im- 
mediately disputed the findings, But 
an executive hired from one of the 
competing ink makers vouched for the 
data on his former company’s sales. 
Subsequent digging has proved Lyons 
accurate on other estimates. 

J. S. (Jack) Thome (pronounced 
fommy), vice president and general 
manager of the graphic arts group, 
says similar studies would be helpful 
in all areas—even in strong ones. It is 
rumored that Sun is conducting a 
plant-site study in the Mid-Atlantic 


area 


> Building plants and making acqui- 
ae g 1 


sitions Is an important part of Sun's 
expansion program. When Alexander 
was elected president two years ago, 
he announced plans to double Sun’s 
sales to $85 million in five years. 

“To do this, it means we must do 
three things,” he says. “We'll incréase 
our sales in industries we sell to, 
bring out new products in related 
fields, and make acquisitions. Sales 
for 1958 are up 10%, which is right 
on schedule.” 

Sun has hovered around the $40-42 
million mark from 1951 through 1956. 
In 1957, Alexander's first year, it hit 
$45 million. Last: year’s sales were 
about $50 million. Sun has been 
annexing acquisitions like a blue suit 
picks up lint 

Duritig Alexander’s reign, there has 
been more expansion than between 
the war's end and his taking office. 
His first year topped the expansion 
rate for the previous five years. Last 
years beat 1957’s. It is in broadening 
markets that research is most needed. 

Or, as Executive Vice President 
Hoover says, “The face of business is 
changing so rapidly, you need a mar- 
ket research department to know 
who’s going to buy tomorrow what 
vou're producing today.” 

A case in point is the Electro-Tech 
nical Products Division report now 
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cruitin American Legion Award 


for rendering continued assistance “in recognition of important 
to secure manpower to maintain peace contribution to the education, entertainment 
through Air Power and inspiration of this community 
‘ 


Heart Fund Certificate of Appreciation Hea'th and Welfare Council Award 


v*, 


in recognition of distinguished ‘for interesting and penetrating 
service and leadershrp in the fight presentation of community 
against heart diseases services and problems 


Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland 
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National Safety Council Public Interest Award 


for ex eptional 
to sate ty 


services 


silent Service Navy Award 


In appreciation of 
your loyal support of the 
United 


states Navy 


United Fund Award 


‘for outstanding interpretation 
of the United Fund story 


And so continues the honor roll of public 
service awards received by WLW-! in its 
first year on the air 

Public service proudly constitutes an 
important part of all programs on WLW-| 

The WLW-I public service programs reach 
3 million people in 76 counties—inspiring 
constructive interest and participation in 
important activities of Indianapolis 
Indiana. . . and the Nation. 

These programs are backed by 35 years 
of Crosley Broadcasting public service 
leadership and the WLW-I formed advisory 
council. 

And now with the great new WLW-I studio 
and facilities, WLW-! pledges continued 
public service in the highest ideals of the 
television medium —the most powerful 
means of communication ever known 


indianapolis 


full abc network affiliation 


- Sales Representatives: NBC Spot Sales, Detroit; Tracy Moore & Associates, Los Angeles, San Francisco; Bomar Lowrance & Associates, Inc., Atlanta, Dallas * Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
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New SALE 
CAMPAIGN? 


If you are planning a new sales drive, be 
sure to include the Troy, N.Y. market. 


It is a large, quality market of 
231,500 residents. It is an import- 
ant segment of the Troy-Albany- 
Schenectady Metropolitan Area 
that can be reached effectively 
only through THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Why? Because we provide 
96.6%, saturation coverage of the 
City Zone and 74.1°/, coverage 
of the entire Troy market.* No 
other area newspaper can even 
begin to approach these figures. 


Consider also the sparkle of our 
outstanding ROP color. Write for 
more details. 


*ABC Circ.-47,249 


THe Troy Recorp 
THe Times Recorp 


| 


ig aS vs 
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under consideration at the company. 

In it Lyons concludes that a big 
portion of the Division’s business will 
soon be gone unless it continues to 
diversify. The Division, which is be- 
lieved to do some $2 million in sales 
annually, sells electrical insulating 
materials through distributors. It sells 
pre-pregs ( “er ya spar fibers for 
plastics molding) and industrial coat- 
ings direct. It also fabricates con- 
tainer cap liners. 

In the report submitted December 
18, Lyons said interviews with cus- 
tomers indicate the cap liner market 
would soon lose ground. There are 
three reasons. Customers are begin- 
ning to fabricate their own. General 
Felt is entering the market. Contain- 
ers such as squeeze tubes which are 
gaining in popularity do not need 
liners. 


> Lyons made ten immediate recom- 
mendations and five long-range ones 
that included these: Give the general 
sales manager more authority. Hire 
an outside consultant for packaging. 
Let sales executives determine sales 
compensation systems. Realign terri- 
tories. 

In September 1957, three months 
after Lyons came to Sun, he sub- 
mitted a report on the candle indus- 
try to Warwick Wax Co., a subsidi- 
ary, that said in part: 

“The industry includes about 74 pro- 
ducers with a total annual volume of 
$31.1 million for 1957. By 1960 the 
industry will make shipments valued at 
$37.2 million. By 1965, $40.8 million 

. The largest volume raw material 
consumed by the industry is paraffin 
wax. In 1957 it is estimated over 66 
million pounds will be converted into 
candles. By 1960 it will be 70 million 
pounds. By 1965, 76 million pounds... 

“The largest volume of candles is in 
cheaper candles for religious uses . . . It 
is expected that the fancy [household] 
candle segment of the industry will grow 
the fastest . . . The Government market, 
about 2% or 3% of the total, will not 
grow .. . The market for candles to 
comply with legal regulations, and 
plumbers candles, are dropping off very 
fast . . . There are about 74 producers 
in the industry. Will & Baumer Candle 
Co., Inc., is the largest, with 20% of 
the dollar volume. Five others produce 
an additional 40% .. . Other local pro- 
ducers have no employes. The largest 
57 follow . . . New York State producers 
account for $19 million of the total 
volume.” 


Earlier this year the Department 
of Commerce Survey of Manufactures 
published sales figures for the indus- 
try that vouched for Lyons’ research. 
He came within $900,000 in 1957 and 
$500,000 in 1956. 

Upon receiving the report, Lyons 
memoed Bloch about the estimate’s 
accuracy. He does this regularly to 
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keep division heads sold on the valid- 
ity of his research. Most researchers 
fail in doing this, he feels. 

Another study he did for the wax 
subsidiary broke down the kinds of 
waxes used by makers of carbon 
paper and business forms. Interviews 
with customers gave him this data 
and the competitive picture. 

Says Wax Manager Bloch about the 
report: “It focused our attention on 
quite a sizeable share of business 
which we were not enjoying with com- 
panies we believed we knew _inti- 
mately. . . . The study will pay for 
itself with the first two new medium- 
size customers.” 

Lyons has a penchant for going all 
over to get information, the obvious 
and the devious. He puts together a 
newsletter that tells salesmen about 
developments among customers and 
competitors that necessitate using re- 
searching methods ranging from por- 
ing over Government reports to snoop- 


ing. 


> Out at least once a week in three 
editions, the newsletter covers com- 
petitors, customers and Government 
contracts available. Editions go to all 
divisions because all sell the same 
customers. For example, in the Janu- 
ary 14 issue of the customers’ edition, 
an item about expansion of Contain- 
er Corporation’s Chattanooga plant 
interested five divisions: pigments, 
printing inks, building materials, paint 
and wax. 

Lyons is impressed with the data 
marketing men can get free or at 
nominal cost. A daily synopsis of 
available Government business that 
serves as his only source for the Gov- 
ernment business newsletter costs only 
$7 a year. A weekly Department of 
Commerce bulletin, Investment Op- 
portunities Abroad, is free. 

He spends three hours a day read- 
ing business papers and takes three 
home nightly to read while com- 
muting. Lyons depends on vertical 
publications to keep him in touch 
with the far-flung industries Sun sells. 


Because he has at his fingertips all 
these data, Lyons has added to his 
portfolio of responsibilities the job as 
economic forecaster for Sun. In this 
connection, at a meeting of the oper- 
ating committee last May, he reported 
that the recession was over. 


July 23 he 9 agg a memo to 
managers, urging them to advise their 
customers to replenish their inven- 
tories because of the bright economic 
prospects. The memo was designed 
to be reproduced as a promotional 
piece. Be ways bullish, Lyons found 
"5 indicators for an upturn. He pre- 
dicts a 1959 G.N.P. of $480 million. ® 
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consumer analysis 
of the BIG 516,500 St. Paul Market! 


When “Let’s-buy-this” decisions are being 
made in the minds of the 516.500 people in the 
big, ever-growing St. Paul Market*, how does 
YOUR product rate? Is it looked for... or over. 
looked? 

Find out in the 1959 St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press Consumer Analysis . . . a penetrat- 
ing and revealing study of the brand preferences 
and buying habits of more than half-a-million peo- 
ple who spend more than 629 MILLION retail 
dollars a year. 

For your personal copy of this compre- 
hensive analysis, contact your Ridder-Johns repre- 
sentative or write on your company letterhead to 
Consumer Analysis, Dept. D. 


*Ramsey, Dakota and Washington counties—May 1/0, 1958 Sales Management 


Survey of Buying Power 


sT. §. PAUL 


D i § PATC H REPRESENTATIVES 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
New York @ Chicago @ Detroit 


Los Angeles @ Sen Francisco 
Pe i St. Paul @ Minneapolis 


—RIiDDER NEWSPAPER 


REACH MORE BUYERS, 
TELL MORE BUYERS, 
PRE-SELL MORE BUYERS 


in HOSPITALS 


HOSPITALS, Journal 
of the American Hos- 
pital Association, is 
read regularly by the 
greatest number of 
people who buy for 
hospitals. 


Issued twice-a-month, 
HOSPITALS reports 
important news, tech- 
niques and develop- 
ments in the hospital 
field while they are 


still new. 


HOSPITALS displays 
your product story on 
the Main Street of the 
dynamic, $6 million-a- 
day hospital market. 


6 Send For Useful, 
SALES-MAKING DATA 
ION THE RECESSION-PROOF 


HOSPITAL MARKET. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT SM 


HOSPITALS 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN. 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send comparative data on 
hospital publications. 


Name_____ Title 


Company. 


Principal Product. 
Street 


City 
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A Sales Chief Looks at 


It happens to every one of us. Our boss challenges us 
to justify what we believe to be a fundamental course of 
action. A client threw such a challenge to his advertising 
agency, Foote, Cone & Belding, the solution of which was 
the subject of discussion by media man, Al Frifield and 
account man, Stuart Doyle, at a meeting of Chicago Promo- 
tion Round Table. 


Their answers—while addressed to a specific problem on 
the use of advertising by their client—can be readily 
adapted to your situation. The client contended that his 
barrage of factory prepared sales promotion directed to 
dealers and distributors made it unnecessary to use adver- 
tising in dealer publications. It was Foote, Cone’s belief 
that this would be a serious mistake and Frifield and Doyle 
gave 19 reasons why. 


Sales Management's editors have grouped the 19 points 
under six headings. We quote Frifield and Doyle’s 19 rea- 
sons why advertising can be used for: 


1. Competitive Defense 
To maintain prestige throughout the industry by look- 
ing as important as the rest of the major manufacturers 
who use these very same business publications. 


To keep your present dealers sold on your products in 
the face of the strong businesspaper campaigns by 
competitive manufacturers. 


To keep constantly before your dealers, who also 
handle other makes, the advantages of maintaining sales 
pressures behind your products. 


To check gossip, spike false rumors, correct miscon- 
ceptions. 


. Creative Selling 


To impress present competitive dealers who might at 
some future date become your dealers. 


To keep your product story before the trade’s ever- 
shifting personnel. 


To permit going over the buyer’s head without step- 
ping on his toes. 
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Ads This Way 


To build trade acceptance for new ideas. 


3. Basic Promotion 


To inform your dealers all at the same time and in- 
form the whole industry about your product advan- 
tages in selling, retailing, and money-making oppor- 
tunities. 


To tell your story exactly the way you want it told. 


To activate consumer advertising at the dealer level. 


4. Dissemination of News 


To disseminate simultaneously and on a nationwide 
basis all major announcements as to factory facilities, 
engineering developments and research accomplish- 
ments. 


To put tangible, detailed facts simultaneously in the 
hands of your dealers in those cases where time does 
not permit the preparation and dissemination of spe- 
cial literature on new products, new sales and service 
policies, new prices or any other forms of news. 


To support good editorial articles and sound service 
and statistics within your industry—publishing activi- 
ties which would be lacking if manufacturers within 
the industry did not continue to support their own 
trade press. 


To create nationwide “trade excitement” for your 


products. 


To add weight and authority to your story by making 
it a matter of public record. 


5. Complete Sales Coverage 
To fill the gaps between sales calls of your factory 
personnel, division managers, et cetera. 


To maintain contact with out-of-the-way accounts 
which your representatives may rarely see. 


6. Leadership 
To bolster the morale of your sales force. # 


at the 


HOSPITAL 
Merchandise 
Mart 


New York Coliseum 
August 24-27, 1959 


The greatest single concentra- 
tion of buyers for hospitals 
will convene at this American 
Hospital Association 6lst 
Annual Meeting. 


MEET 


thousands of impor- 
tant members of hos- 
pital buying teams. 


DEMONSTRATE 


your products to 
these people who 
have major responsi- 
bilities for hospital 
buying . . . $6 million 
a day is the target. 


SELL 

at this once-a-year 
meeting where you 
can show and tell 
more to sell more 
than at any other 
time. 


Write for complete information. 
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EXHIBIT MANAGER SM 
HOSPITAL MERCHANDISE MART 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please rush information on exhibit 
space still available at the HOSPITAL 
MERCHANDISE MART. 


Name 


Company 


Title 


Principal Product 


Street 


City 


Geos Stoves 6 | emsee 
Oupartments, (1954) 


sf 


ft 


Austin (Travis Co., Texas) 


Cos., Md) 


Boy City (Bay Co., Mich.) 
Beaumont-Port 
‘pnten (Broome Co,, N.Y.) 


Batvimere (Anne Areadel, Baltimore City and Baltinord 
Rouge (East Baton Rouge Parish, La.) 
Arthur (Jefferson Co., Texas) 


SRRszs week sxss zk sv i 


Eeb= cote ce & j 


Both consumer and retail shoe-sales potentials can be told at a glance with these data. 


Shoe Industry Sizes Up Local Markets 


If you were a shoe industry sales executive, you would have 


your work cut out for you. In the example presented here, in- 


dustry officials show how local market data, used by success- 


ful marketers, are being put to work to sell shoes in 1959. 


The statistics in the table above 
were prepared by the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., to 
show the shoe industry the extent of 
its true potential. Study the ways in 
which these data have been applied 
to basic problems in marketing. Per- 
haps your company, or industry trade 
association, can help you in a similar 
way. 

Shoe production, predicts Iver 
Olson, director of marketing research 
and statistics of the Shoe Association, 
should, in 1959, exceed the long- 
sought goal of 600 million pairs. 
Olson, in fact, predicts production 
will reach at least 604 million pairs 
with shipments to retailers climbing 
to 606 million pairs and sales to 
consumers attaining a level of at 
least 608 million pairs (excluding rub- 
ber and canvas). 

Olson’s confident prediction is 
based on three points: 

e The marketing process: relative 
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By ALICE B. ECKE 


rates of speed of consumer demand, 
inventories, orders placed with manu- 
facturers, production. In brief, this 
process suggests heavy refilling of re- 
tail inventories which were severely 
cut back in 1958. 


¢ Consumer expenditures for non- 
durables, which should reach at 
least $146.3 billion. About 2.5% of 
this amount should be spent for con- 
ventional footwear. As a_ result, 
United States consumer sales should 
be around $3.7 billion, or nearly $2.2 
billion at factory value. At an average 
retail price of $6.00 per pair, volume 
would be around 604 million pairs. 
Add to the dollar volume figure sales 
of rubber-canvas types and imports, 
and a four-billion-dollar mark should 
be within easy reach. 


e Production of the trend of per 
capita production: With an estimated 
civilian population of nearly 175 mil- 
lion and a prediction that per capita 


shoe production and consumption will 
equal about 3.45 pairs, Olson arrives 
at a confirming forecast of consump- 
tion of better than 600 million pairs 
in 1959. 

Since 1954 the shoe industry has 
had a 600-million-pair production 
year in sight. But manufacturers’ out- 
put has remained virtually static, stay- 
ing within the narrow 580-598-mil- 
lion-pair range from 1955 through 
1958. The 400-million-pair level was 
reached in 1936, 500 million in 1946, 
but the long-sought 600-million-pair 
goal has proved more elusive. Leaders 
are therefore optimistic for the first 
time in a number of years. 

“Our optimism for 1959,” declares 
Olson, “is supported by the fact that 
our manufacturers now recognize that 
the market for their shoes is the most 
important asset they possess. If a ter- 
ritory has a sales potential of 100,000 
pairs of shoes to a company that has 
been selling only 50,000, that firm 
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To make stars 


out of average salesmen...call in 


The E. EF MacDonald Company: 


HEN YOUR SALES and your sales- 
Wo seem stuck in a rut, launch a 
professional EFM sales incentive cam- 
paign and watch those “average” men 
shine like stars! 

Choose from fresh ideas that assure 
enthusiasm, EFM files contain tens of 
thousands of successful campaigns, 
for more experience than any indi- 
vidual company could get together in 
several hundred years. 

Watch with confidence a trained, 
hardhitting team whip every detail and 
put on a really professional sales drive. 
EFM can call on hundreds of assorted 
specialists . . . more men than any ten 
individual companies could assign to a 
one-shot job. 

Turn your men loose to choose and 
earn prizes that will make them heroes 
at home, bigger men before friends. See 
how much more exciting it is to shop in 


a prize catalog, than to earn routine in- 
come and pay routine bills . . . especial- 
ly when every prize is a famous-name, 
nationally advertised product. 

Congratulate yourself on actually 
saving money as well as work . . . buy- 
ing prizes at wholesale, paying for 
printing at reduced cost. EFM carries 
the inventory, ships only the prizes 
won; campaigns can be planned so 
that you pay only for plus sales. 

Why sit back and wish you had the 
time to handle a really successful sales 
drive? No matter what your problems, 
EFM has the experience, the ideas, the 
manpower, the tested techniques to 
make stars of your average salesmen. 

Call the world’s leading sales incen- 
tive professionals today and outline 
your objectives. EFM will submit a 
specially-tailored plan for your con- 
sideration. No obligation, of course. 


Use all these EFM services 


TRAVEL Trained to protect your cor- 
porate reputation as a host, world-wide 
EFM travel specialists arrange all de- 
tails of holiday incentives and conven- 
tion travel. 

CREATIVE Skilled in creating excite- 
ment among incentive plan _partici- 
pants and their wives, the EFM cre- 
ative department is also well-grounded 
in all types of sales promotion and sales 
training material. 

MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS Ex- 
perienced idea men, script writers, tal- 
ent scouts and producers will handle 
the entire meeting. 

FILMS AND VISUAL AIDS Slide and 
strip films, charts and graphs, sales 
presentation books, sales training pro- 
grams and other visual materials dem- 
onstrate EFM showmanship. 


The E.K MacDonald Company 
WORLD-WIDE SALES INCENTIVE SERVICE 


DAYTON 1, OHIO... OFFICES IN THIRTY CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND EUROPE 
*New corporate name for Cappel, MacDonald & Company, Belnap & Thompson, Inc., Ross Coles & Company, Inc. 
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should know about it—and do what 
is necessary to obtain the additional 
volume at a profit.” 

One of the most forceful influences 
in changing the shoe industry’s mar- 
keting concept, says Olson, is a shoe 
market survey conducted each year 
for the past five years. From the start, 
it has been based on Sales Manage- 
ment’s Survey of Buying Power (May 
10). 

The most recent of these surveys, 
The 1959 Shoe Market, was perpared 
by Olson for the Association’s Fifth 
Annual Merchandising Clinic, _ at- 
tended by 250 sales managers in Au- 


gust 1958. The figures in this survey 
were developed from Sales Manage- 
ment’s 1958 Survey of Buying Power 
and from the U.S. Census of Busi- 
ness. “And they are designed,” Olson 
points out, “to help shoe manufac- 
turer sales managers determine the 
potentials for shoe sales as well as the 
relative strength of shoe stores and 
department stores in 280 metropoli- 
tan areas.” These markets account for 
73% of shoe sales. 

Ambitious sales managers are urged 
by Olson to account for the remain- 
ing 27% by analyzing the smaller 
area figures, also supplied in Sales 


lt Will Sell 
Anywhere If 
It Sells Here 


Reproduced from recent Rockford Register-Republic 


By KIT CAREY 
Register-Republie Staff! Writer 


If it will sell in Rockford, it 
will sell anyplace. 
That's the attitude shrewd busi. 


ing guinea pigs 
— baby # Teoa cigars, 

» and most recently 
a of magazine. 


What makes this city and the 
area so attractive 
as a test market? 


One factor is the ints,“ Peore high 
incomes of its residents 


Another is its diversified in- 
dustry and business. Manufactur- 
ers can count on getting a cross- 
section of the country here: 
farmers, large and small busi- 
nessmen, skilled and unskilled la- 
borers, and professional men, all 
in-large enough numbers to be 
representative of the rest of the 
country. 


It is a large enough city to 
show conclusive results, yet small 
enough to be tested fairly easily. 


Another important factor is the 
large Scandinavian population — 
traditionally conservative and 
hard to sell on something new. 


Hence the peers A of being 
ypcig sell anything anyplace if 
it goes well in Rockford. 


Ps factor is the conven- 


an Morning Sur One or both 
f the papers reach just about 
every home in the area. 


Also considered good test mar- 
kets, and for similar reasons, are 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Dayton, 0.; and 
South Bend and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


An indication that Rockford is 
well-to-do is the fact that these 
two pers carried more 
linage advertising Cadillac cars 
than any other paper in the 
country, og a for a 4 in 
aoe egies and another in Dal- 


Rockford, according to the tax 
commission of the state depart- 
ment of revenue, has the largest 
sales volume and sales potential 
in Illinois, outside of Chicago. 


Many of these tests are con- 
ducted without the “guinea pigs” 
(us) realizing it. 

The bar of soap that went into 
every home a few weeks ago is 
part of a well-thought-out p! an. 
The same brand was featured in 


didn’t, he promptly forgot about 
the whole thing. 


Another method is to give out 
free samples in markets, or to 
offer special sales on certain 
items. 

Still another testing device is 
the coupon good for cash on the 
purchase of a certain item. This 
is not just a scheme to sell more 
of that item—it’s really to see 
how well you like it. 

Occasionally Rockford — or any 
other given city — is liable to be 
contrary to the trend in the rest 
of the country. For this reason 
most companies prefer to use sev- 
eral scattered cities for simulta- 
neous tests. 


If four cities go for a new 


The new magazine in your 
mailbox about a week ago was 
one of about 48,000 sent to nearly 
every home in the Rockford area. 
In this case, however, onl 
other test site was used. That 
was Ja , Fla. 


Rockford and the surrounding 
area play an important role in 
the proving of new products. The 
people here, in fact, are helping 
to determine what should be sold 


And for their help, they get free 
samples. 


As we've been saying — 


“BEST TEST CITY IN THE MIDWEST” 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
MORNING STAR & 
REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


| 
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Management’s Survey of Buying 
Power. 


Purposes of this year’s survey are: 


1. To provide manufacturers with 
a general index of the potential shoe 
sales both in dollars and pairs in 
the United States broken down by 
regions, states and Standard Metro- 
aie County Areas. Figures cover 
key markets which account for over 
70% of shoe sales. 


2. To illustrate to manufacturers 
how sales analysis can be accom- 
plished with minimum expenditure of 
time and money. 


How territory potentials are es- 
tablished: The national figure fore- 
cast by Olson is of little use to a 
manufacturer in helping salesmen 
raise their own territory goals and in 
aiding individual retailers to lift their 
own store goals. So Olson, using 
Sales Management’s Survey of Buying 
Power, applies the Buying Power In- 
dexes for each area to the total pairs 
and dollar sales forecast for the in- 
dustry. Then, using industry statis- 
tics on the division of shoe business 
by age and sex type of shoe and by 
price lines, he shows manufacturers 
how they can develop potential fig- 
ures for their own segment of the mar- 
ket. To help them check the realism 
of total figures for any Standard Met- 
ropolitan Area, Olson has provided in 
the same study actual shoe sales re- 
ported by the Census of Business in 
1954 for over 250 Metros. 

Are BPIs accurate? Olson answers 
that “Comparison with a benchmark 
series—the 1954 Census of Business 
sales of shoe stores—indicates a high 
level of agreement. In only 25 out 
of 263 areas, where both BPI and 
Census data are available, do the 
figures differ by more than one-tenth 
of one percent of U.S. potential. Many 
of these differences are due to the 
larger share of shoe business that 
the specialty shoe stores normally en- 
joy in larger metropolitan areas. Some 
of the other differences are explained 
by shifts in population and shopping 
habits since the 1954 Census was 
taken.” 

The 1959 Shoe Market Study sup- 
plies for the first time figures show- 
ing department store and shoe store 
sales as a percentage of general mer- 
chandise and apparel sales in each 
of over 250 market areas. “The new 
figures,” Olson points out, “will help 
sales managers analyze the relative 
strength of shoe stores and depart- 
ment stores in each area.’ 

More specific measures of poten- 
tial: “Naturally,” Olson explains, 
“some shoe manufacturers are in- 
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terested in a more specific index which 
goes beyond these general sales po- 
tentials and will tailor an index to 
fit their own peculiar markets. 

“We advise some high price shoe 
manufacturers to consider using Sales 
Management’s Survey of Buying Pow- 
er breakdown of population within 
higher income groups. Work shoe 
manufacturers can obtain from us a 
count of workers by industry groups 
within counties. This analysis can be 
checked against Sales Management’s 
County Outline Manufacturing Em- 
ployment Map. Children’s shoe manu- 
facturers can relate population (by 
age brackets within various states, 
metropolitan areas, and counties) to 
per capita consumption figures which 
we have available for specific types 
of shoes for many areas and cities. 
Or Sales Management’s BPIs can be 
weighted against the company’s own 
past sales performance and adjusted 
each year for a reasonable growth 
planned over a three-, four- or five- 
vear period. 

“The big limitations to these more 
refined indexes is that they are time- 
consuming, and shoe manufacturers 
are anxious to get out on the road 
and sell.” 

Olson therefore has suggested to 
manufacturers who have not yet ana- 
lyzed their potentials that their best 
first step is to start with the Buying 
Power Index of Sales Management, 
get the total BPI for each salesman’s 
territory and compare this with the 
salesman’s percent of company sales 
for the past season or two. (Shoe 
chains can do the same for their 
stores.) “But the main point,” says 
Olson, “is to get off to a flying start 
and get the figures to work for you. 
Later on when and if refinements 
are necessary, the more specific in- 
dexes can be developed.” 

Olson, in consulting individual 
manufacturers, will explain the use- 
fuluess and limitations of indexes by 
saying: “Potentials are like a ruler, 
a very useful yardstick for measur- 
ing a few dimensions of the complex 
sales job.” Other measures and judg- 
ments are, of course, necessary. To 
get at these other measures, he makes 
these suggestions for determining why 
a salesman is operating above or be- 
low par: 


1. Figure out what percentage of 
shoe outlets he is covering and sell- 
ing in each territory. 


2. Determine the average size of 
account he is handling. Thus, in these 
two steps the sales manager can 
quickly gauge whether number or size 
of customers, or both, are part of the 
problem. 
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3. Check Sales Management’s Qual- 
ity Indexes to see if the salesman has 
an easy or hard-to-sell area. 


4. Is the salesman’s territory too 
thin or too fat? Outline each sales ter- 
ritory on Sales Management's County 
Outline Retail Sales Map. Then circle 
the home city of each salesman. At 
a glance, inequitable territories can 
be spotted. Further check: Compare 
the salesman’s territory potential with 
that of each of the other salesmen. 
When this is done, some shoe manu- 
facturers have found they have as- 
signed two to three times the po- 


tential to some salesman than to 
others. A number of these companies 
have readjusted their territories on 
this basis, added more territories. 
“Without exception,” Olson says, “the 
results we have heard about are high 
on the ‘plus’ side.” 


5. Sometimes a territory is in an 
early stage of development; thus per- 
formance is low. Check the sales- 
man’s progress since the time his ter- 
ritory was opened up. If he has made 
notable gains from season to season, 
don’t worry about him. 

On the subject of translating poten- 


No other medium delivers the Columbus 
and Central Ohio market like the 


Columbus Dispatch 


ae ie | ae 


check them for yourself: 
CIRCULATION 


Daily: 181,410 


Sunday: 241,923 


The Dispatch provides 
one of those happy 
situations that's just 


made for you . 


.. The 


market is prosperous 

(average family spendable income 
is $7,251) and stable... AND Columbus 
is one of the established test markets of 
the nation! The Dispatch delivers this 
big market at a price that can't be 


matched by any other medium. 


Optional combination rate with the morning 
Ohio State Journal available. 


Representatives: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


THE “TOTAL SELLING” MEDIUM 
IS THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Columbus 
Has The 
Buying Power... 
The Dispatch and 
Journal Have 
The Selling 
Power. 


Golumbus Dispatch 


tials into specific salesmen’s assign- 
ments, be they called “pars” or “quo- 
tas,” Olson is cautious. “This,” he says, 
“involves practical human relations. 
The best way may vary from com- 
pany to company. The Association’s 
Marketing Department, however, 
stands ready to consult with individual 
members on this matter.” 

The value of potential analysis: 
Olson sells the idea of market analysis 
by making some telling observations 
about markets and the need for build- 
ing strategy with a knowledge of ter- 
ritory potentials: 

“Ignorance of the value of specific 
markets can be extremely costly. Lost 
markets are hidden costs. They are the 
worst types of losses a company can 
suffer. They are lost opportunities. In 
brief, sales managers need knowledge 
of potentials to identify markets, to 
appraise their value, and to set up re- 
alistic challenges—pars for the course. 
Analysis of market potentials helps 
management put sales and promo- 
tional efforts where they will vield 
the greatest profits.” 

Careful and systematic analysis of 
marketing potentials using the same 
measuring stick used in the Associa- 
tion’s studv, Olson maintains, can lead 


clothing industry.” 


Two Points of View 


THE SHOE INDUSTRY, according to Value Line Investment Survey 
just published by Arnold Bernard and Co., inc., has had a sorry 
earnings record. “Shoe production and sales have failed to keep 
up with the growth of the economy as a whole (as measured by 
the Gross National Product). Although it has kept well ahead of 
the apparel and clothirig industry as a whole, the industry has 
been losing its share of the consumer's dollar.” The National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., on the other hand, contends that 
“the shoe industry is as vigorous as any industry can be where 
there are 1,000 firms in competition. In this kind of Adam Smith 
industry it is a sign of vigor that the industry makes any profit. 
Progress in styling, lasts, constructions are dramatic evidence of 
this. Through its Merchandising Clinics for sales managers, its 
Marketing Research Institute for marketing executives, its Annual 
Chicago Shoe Fair, its style committee, the industry has progressed 
at a clip considerably greater than any other division of the 


big incomes 


sales managers in individual compa- 
nies to other valuable applications, to: 


e give useful assistance and guid- 
ance to the salesman so that his earn- 
ings and company profits will be 
maximized. Assignment of sales “pars” 
based on analysis of territory poten- 
tials, past sales and new develop- 


Better farmers, better business! 
ade ler Pettitt acter 


US Dep't of Agriculture reports 


US farmers in 1958 produced 


a ton of feed grains per acre - 


5% above the 1952-56 average 


Successful Farming farmers, 


country’s best, averaged more 


and hold 352 million acres! 


Planted 58% of all US corn, 


46% of US wheat (1956 figures). 


Big production gives SF farmers 


estimated average 


around $10,000 during past.decade. 


For. more sales in ‘59, and 


better balanced national advertising 


Successful Farming 


Cleveland 


use SF! Details any office 


ments can be a valuable guide to 
sales efforts. 

e realign sales territories from time 
to time to insure proper coverage at 
minimum cost. Many salesmen today 
are satisfied that they have adequate 
selling opportunities, but some of 
them complain of high costs of cov- 
ering territories. Knowing the sales 
potential of a territory in relation to 
past performance, and the number and 
geographic distribution of accounts, 
sales management can go far to set up 
territories that make sense. 

e expand operations, add new ac- 
counts and increase business from 
current customers. Comparison of the 
potentials of various markets high- 
lights specific targets for expansion. 

© set quotas and potentials—set ter- 
ritory potentials, localize national fig- 
ures, show shoe distributors where 
they stand, avoid inventory disloca- 
tions. 

e select the right markets—pick 
“live” counties, select the quality mar- 
kets, select test markets, spot retail 
weaknesses, adjust unworked _terri- 
tories, watch trends in income dis- 
tribution. 

e get more from the advertising 
dollar—general alignment of sales and 
advertising, breakdowns by Metro- 
politan Areas, best types of media. 

Although there are many Associa- 
tion projects in consumer and dealer 
research, Olson continues to place 
greatest emphasis on analvsis of mar- 
ket potentials by sales territories. 
“This,” he maintains, “is the rock 
foundation on which all sensible mar- 
keting action and research are built. 

“Our success so far in systematic 
auditing of market potentials leads 
us to look forward in the future to a 
marketing strategy that will pav off 
immeasurably.” ® 
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The double spot in radio advertis- 
ing may be profitable for the 
station, but it’s a losing proposi- 
tion for the advertiser. WJR does 
not double or triple spot. Your ad- 
vertising message never shares the 
listeners’ attention with another 
commercial. By standing alone it 
has every opportunity to be heard, 
remembered and acted upon. It’s 
the only way you get a fair shake 
for your advertising dollar. 
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a“ 


“SNAKE EYES” MEANS YOU LOSE! 


Giving advertisers every oppor- 
tunity to make the most of the 
time they buy is only part of 
WJR’s policy. An equally impor- 
tant part is the fact that WJR 
bars the door to questionable ad- 
vertising, products, or services. 
This costs thousands of dollars 
annually in advertising revenue, 
but has built a million dollars 
worth of confidence in WJR lis- 
teners. They know they can be- 
lieve what they hear. 


Don’t gamble with your advertis- 
ing dollar. Call your nearest 
Henry I. Christal representative 
and get all the facts on why adult 
listeners have made WJR the 
No. 1 station in the fifth richest 
market in America. 


Ww) ie DETROIT 
760 KC 


50,000 WATTS 
RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 
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You'll find these men wherever you see The 
Inquirer. They all read it . . . on every average: 
weekday. They represent 63.5% of the adult 
males in Delaware Valley who read a major 
Philadelphia daily. The other major daily brings 
you only 661,000 heads . . . accounting for 58.3% 
of the males who read a major daily. 


What’s more, of these aforementioned 720,000 
men, 473,000 are exclusive Inquirer readers. You 
can’t reach one of them in the evening newspaper. 
And out in the suburbs . . . which account for 
60% of the buying income... where 64% of auto- 
motive sales are made. . . The Inquirer gives you 
44% more male readers than the evening paper. 


For sales, reach these men... in The Inquirer. 


For all the facts, all the figures, send for the extract of "Phila- 
delphia Newspaper Analysis" by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


The Philadelphia Mnguirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER 
for 1,352,000 adult daily readers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGG&LES 


ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave. 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-8557 
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Sales Chiefs Evaluate 


Insurance Benefits 


Insurance is well accepted as a 
fringe benefit for salesmen, as well 
as other employes. It’s use is wide- 
spread. 

Some companies, such as Korody 
Marine Corp. in Hawthorne, Calif., 
utilize more than one plan. John E. 
Colyer, vice president, reports his 
firm provides all three of the plans 
listed in the box above. 

Michael Blumberg, sales manager 
of Jamaica Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is among the 52% of sales chiefs who 
report their company provides com- 
pany-paid group insurance, available 
to salesmen, plus other employes. 

But, making another 3,000-mile 
skip across the country, William Beall, 
sales manager of Clary Corp.’s elec- 
tronics division in San Gabriel, Calif., 
says his firm has an employe con- 
tributory group life insurance plan. 

According to George B. Keenan, 
vice president, Kemper Bros., Inc., 
Richmond, Ind., there is a combina- 
tion company-paid and employe con- 
tributor group insurance plan in effect 
at his company for salesmen as well 
as other employes. This is the second 
most popular plan among those re- 
ported on in the survey. It is utilized 
by 48% of the companies polled. 

But do salesmen really want 
security? 

It’s close, but 52% of the executives 
do not believe that fully paid group 
insurance makes a significant differ- 
ence in recruiting and retaining good 
salesmen. Antithetically 48% do be- 
lieve group insurance helps them re- 
cruit and retain better manpower. 

W. H. Kinnaird, executive vice 
president of Shelby Metal Products 
Co., Shelby, O., answers, “The best 
men are most interested in oppor- 
tunity rather than security.” His com- 
pany offers no insurance programs. 

While insurance is considered a 
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fringe benefit by most companies sur- 
veyed, very few use it as a sales in- 
centive. Of the very few that do, 
66% give paid-up life insurance poli- 
cies as an incentive to salesmen to 
perform a certain task or meet a spe- 
cific quota in a specific campaign. 

W. S. Bachman, sales manager of 
Drilco Oil Tools, Inc., Midland, Tex., 
and 27% of those who do have insur- 
ance incentive plans, use them to get 
their salesmen to stay and make a 
career by giving additional insurance 
at the end of specific lengths of em- 
ployment. Only 7% of the respond- 
ents provide insurance as a year- 
around inducement to salesmen to 
meet the requirements of a special 
group, such as a president’s club. 

Do insurance benefits pay the com- 
pany? Says one company president in 
Chicago who asked not to be quoted 
by name: “We have a pension trust 
based on life insurance which is all 
company paid. Salaried salesmen are 
eligible for it. But we have never 
been able to decide whether it has 
helped us materially or not.” 

Finally, we asked the sales chiefs: 
“Have you ever received a ruling from 
the Internal Revenue Service as to 
whether the recipient of a paid-up 
life insurance policy must declare 
the value as personal income?” 

The answer was overwhelmingly 
negative: 95% no—5% yes. 

Joseph F. Zarish, vice president, 
Schnadig Corp., Chicago, IIl., an- 
swered in the minority. And he volun- 
teered this comment: “I was informed 
that when my insurance expires, or 
rather when I collect, I must pay 
taxes on the portion which was com- 
pany paid (deducting the percentage 
[ paid in).” 

Benefits or not, incentives or not— 
it just shows you can’t beat the tax 
boys. At least not if they can help it. # 


How Fat the Fringe? 


Whether executives 
like it or not, salesmen 
and prospective sales- 
men seek and expect 
“fringe benefits” in- 
cluding all forms of in- 
surance. In a_ special 
survey, 290 sales ex- 
ecutives told Sales Man- 
agement that their 
companies provide: 


Company-paid group 
insurance, available to 
salesmen, as well as 
to other employes: 


52% 


Employe contributory 
group life insurance for 
salesmen as well as 
other employes: 


34% 


Combination com- 
pany-paid and employe 
contributory group in- 
surance for salesmen as 
well as other employes: 


48% 


Adds up to more than 
100% due to multiple an- 
swers. 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greenshoro Market!" 


Set off a chain reaction! End up with carloads of sales 
by cashing in on one of the South’s real big super-mar- 
kets—the Growing Greensboro Market. It’s a top shop- 
ping-and spending area, where one-sixth of North 
Carolina’s population accounts for one-fifth of the 
state’s $4 billion in total retail sales annually. This 
makes the Growing Greensboro Market the second 
best in the South and fourth best in the Nation in per 
family retail sales. If you want to pile those carts full 
with your particular product you will automatically 
select the Greensboro News and Record as your major 
advertising medium. Over 100,000 circulation daily. 
Over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
: News wna Record 


tobis-tiadiitindichinnin GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA ...A 


$1243,743,000 


MARKET 
Are You Covering It? 


No other medium or combination of media covers South 
Bend, Indiana, as does The South Bend Tribune. Here is the 
efficient, the economical way to reach this $1'% billion 
market. The South Bend Tribune gives you 100% coverage 
of the South Bend City corporate Area; 93.7% coverage of 
the Metropolitan Area; 62.9% of the Trading Area. Look 
how this compares with other media. . . 


© LEADING CHICAGO NEWSPAPER . _11.4% Coverage 
¢ LIFE MAGAZINE 11.3% Coverage 


© TV AND RADIO COVERAGE . _ _ Audience is divided 
between 3 local UHF TV stations and many radio 
stations. 


Write For Free Market Data Book 


*7 County Trading Area 
Pp 
Mun, 7 Counties, 1/2 Million People S°Urce, Sales Management 1958 Survey of Buying Power 


FRANKLIN D. SCHURZ, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER ° STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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MULTIPLY THE 
USEFULNESS OF 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Now your back issues of Sales 
Management can be a cinch to 
locate and preserve. Keep them 
in the new Sales Management 
loose-leaf binder. 


Your collection of issues will 
always be at your fingertips, 
organized, in sequence, ready 
to go to work for you at a 
moment's notice. 


You can bind in and remove 
issues quickly by means of flex- 
ible steel rods held by nickel 
steel housings. Binders have 
heavy-gauge hard covers of dur- 
able imitation leather. Sales 
Management stamped in gold 
lettering on backbone. 


An attractive, compact, prac- 
tical addition to your profes- 
sional reference library — at 
home or office. 


Capacity: 12 issues per binder. 
Colors: Black with gold lettering. 
Cost: $4.65 each, postpaid. 


Sales Management 


630 THIRD AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 
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Direct Mail Growth 

Reprint of an address by Frank J. 
McGinnes, truck advertising manager, 
Ford Division, Ford Motor Co. Titled 
“What We Expect Our Advertising 
Agency to Do for Us in Direct Mail,” 
it discusses the effect direct mail has 
on the advertising economy; why 
greater shares of advertising budgets 
are channeled into it. Write Norman 
Fry, Vice President, R. L. Polk & Co., 
Dept. SM, 431 Howard St., Detroit 
31, Mich. 


Midwest Sales to Farmers 
Survey of dealers’ 1959 sales ex- 
pectations reveals that 58.2% of sales 


| in five classifications are to farm fami- 


lies. Data cover appliances, automo- 
biles, trucks, feed, furniture, hard- 
ware, farm implements, lumber. Write 


| Wally Boberg, Dept. SM, The Farmer, 
| Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Hotel Facilities Guide 

Designed for executives who plan 
sales meetings, conventions, exhibits 
or expositions ~- only available refer- 
ence on convention, hotel and audi- 
torium facilities in North America and 
nearby Islands. Write Frank Smith, 
Manager, Convention Travel, Dept. 
SM, Trans World Airlines, Inc., 380 


Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


| 1959 Buying Plans .. . 


. survey of 82 private electric 


| utilities. New construction purchas- 
| ing will be over $11 million; new 


machinery, to exceed $51 million; 


84% will buy new cars; 87.6%, new 
| trucks. Write Herman C. Sturm, Di- 
| rector of Advertising, Dept. SM, 
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Nation’s Business, 711 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Air Freight Service 

Its place in the nation’s distribu- 
tion network: commodities regularly 
carried; packaging savings; door-to- 
door delivery; routing shipments; as- 
sembly and distribution; reserved air 
freight; special services. Write Rob 
Mangold, Cargo Sales Division, Dept. 
SM, United Air Lines, 36 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Heavy Construction Equipment 

Presentation on how to put a yard- 
stick on the market: distribution of 
the market based on employment 
sales as compared with population; 
distribution by major counties, states, 
regions; distribution of construction 
dollar volume spending by regions, 
compared with population; proportion 
of equipment contractors buy at head- 
quarters; distribution of distributor 
sales. Write Richard Smith, Promo- 
tion Manager, Dept. SM, Construc- 
tion Equipment, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New Yerk 17, N. Y. 


Economic Indicators 

Bulletin on their use in business 
forecasting. Illustrates the theory of 
the self-generating cycle, major factor 
in development of economic indica- 
tors; reviews pioneering work of Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research; 
shows how 21 specific indicators may 
identify cyclical turning points; ap- 
praises the method’s strengths and 
weaknesses. Write Robert S. Burger, 
Dept. SM, The Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Pocket-Planner to help your salesmen 
build up a systematic daily schedule of 
everything they must do and every one 
they must see. Regency Crafts, Inc., 
Dept. SM, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Business Gifts, awards, premiums, prizes, 
anniversaries, contests. Dirilyte Company 
of America, Inc., Dept. SM, Kokomo, Ind. 


Sales Binder Reference Book: Describes, 
illustrates how to develop presentations, 
cut binder costs. Joshua Meier Co., Inc., 
Dept. SM, 601 W. 26th St., New York 1, 
N. Y. 


Incentive Campaigns: Flash bulletins, 
do-it-yourself workchest, business stimu- 
lators. Carr Speirs Corp., Dept. SM, Carr 


Speirs Bldg., Air Base, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The Mastery of Life: Proof of what 
your mind can do. The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC)), Dept. SM, San Jose, Cal. 


Catalogs: How you can dress them up 
with colorful loose-leaf lie-flat, open-flat 
binders. Acco Products, Division of 
Natser Corp., Dept. SM, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. 


How to Sell Easier with display binders. 
Sales Tools, Inc., Dept. SM, 1704 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Guide Books for premiums and com- 
pany gift-giving. Duncan Hines Institute, 
Inc., Dept. SM, 408 E. State St., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


How to Get on the Engineers Specifica- 
tions. Consulting Engineer, Dept. SM, 
Wayne near Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
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Have You Developed Managers Who Say: 


“Challenge Us Bigger!” 


Just a year ago--next Tuesday—50 regional managers of Frank- 


lin Life Insurance Co. who paid their own rent and expenses, 
gathered, on their own initiative, to “Sell Like ‘60’ in ‘59.”* This 


is an intimate report on their hopes, frustrations, resiliency. 


Who ever probed the full depths 
of his “potential”? 

The field managers questioned 
whether the nation’s fastest-growing 
major life insurance company was 
growing fast enough. 

In two decades of Charles E. Beck- 
er’s presidency, it might seem that the 
managers and their agents of Franklin 
Life Insurance Co. of Springfield, IIl., 
had done well for themselves. 

But had they yet done all they 
could for themselves . and for 
Franklin? 

In his comfortable home on the 
bluffs overlooking the Mississippi, on 
Christmas Day, 1957, now 60-year- 
old Jack Wiseman, regional manager 
at St. Louis, looked back over 21 
Franklin years. 

And then he looked ahead... . 

Under Becker’s leadership he had 
seen Franklin climb from 60th to 
ninth place, among all 1,300 U.S. 
life insurance companies, in the “ordi- 
nary,” single-individual sales (exclud- 
ing “group,” “credit” and industrial), 
in the tailor-made “packages” in 
which it specializes. 

In the major leagues, against the 
biggest-of-all-empires, he had seen 
Franklin pace the Top 20. 

Metropolitan, Prudential, New York 
Life a others still were many bil- 
lions bigger in sales volume and re- 
sources, many thousands bigger in 
sales personnel. 

But Wiseman would not yield to 
them in manpower. 

The big rivals were run mainly by 


“Sell Like ‘60’ in ’59” has proved to be 
an immensely successful slogan. It was 
originated by Practical Builder Magazine. 
(See Sales Management, February 6, 
page 27.) There is still time to use it in 
your own advertising, promotion, sales 
meetings. 
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bankers, lawyers and _ actuaries. 

Franklin was run by men who had 
sold life insurance for a_ livelihood 
and who were still selling. Under 
their guidance, stimulation and ob- 
jectives, Franklin’s regional managers 
and agents had become high-income, 
specialist merchandisers of family-sav- 
ings-and-protection “products.” . . . 

Jack Wiseman thought: “Franklin 
has done a lot for us. Let’s show our 
appreciation by doing something for 
Franklin.” 

In 1957 the company’s new sales 
had risen by $100 million more to 


$701 million. For 1958 the target 
would be $100 million more, or $800 
million. Becker had made no secret 
of his hopes of selling $900 million 
in 1959, Franklin’s 75th anniversary, 
and then of rounding out his own 20 
years at the helm in 1960 with that 
Big Billion. 

“But why,” Wiseman asked himself, 
“can’t we make the Billion in 1959?” 

To many another manager or mar- 
keter at that time a reason for not 
planning big could have been an eco- 
nomic recession then settling down 
over the country. In many an in- 


people every day.” 


ates”: 


These Salesmen Pledged a Billion in Sales in ‘59 


“One major weakness in our business,” F. J. Budinger, executive 
vice president Franklin Life Insurance Co., explains to Sales Man- 
agement, “is a lack of follow-up. Agents have plenty of good 
ideas. But not enough of them translate their ideas into action. 
One aim of the Diamond Anniversary program (during 1959) is 
to see that every agent tells the story—the whole story—to three 


On December 9, as a test, President Charles E. Becker sent a 
letter with enclosed postpaid pledge card, to all his field “associ- 


“It has entered my mind on occasion (as | know it has many 
of yours) that we conceivably COULD sell a Billion Dollars of new 
business during our 75th Anniversary Year, if we had the ‘ever- 
lasting teamwork of every blooming soul .. .’ 


“Suppose that you and every one of my field associates WERE 
TO PLEDGE HIMSELF TO TELL HIS STORY TO AT LEAST THREE PER- 
SONS EVERY DAY DURING THE YEAR. Depending on your position, 
your story can be a selling story or a recruiting story. Such co- 
operation would bring the Billion-Dollar goal easily within reach.” 

On the card the associate pledged to “do my share.” 


Within five weeks 1,000 pledges were returned. 
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‘e’ll be glad to send you the 


LATEST 


MARKET 


DATA 


On 8 Specialized Fields Served By IPC Magazines 


@ The Industrial Publishing Corporation — one of the nation’s 
largest technical magazine publishers — devotes its experience 
and publishing know-how to a group of 8 specialized markets. 
Because of this specialization, IPC’s market research department 
is able to give sales managers vital, timely market data which is 
unattainable from any other source. If you are interested in any 
of the eight markets served by IPC publications, you will find the 
marketing data offered below an invaluable aid in accurately 


planning your sales strategy. 


REFRIGERATION & 
AIR CONDITIONING 
BUSINESS 


5. The Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning Wholesaler — #147R 


6. A Study Of Organizations 
Engaged in the Business Of Air 
Conditioning, Heating and Com- 
mercial Refrigeration — #169R 


APPLIED 
HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


10. Market Study for Valves 
and Solenoids 


11. Market Study For Fluid 
Lines & Cylinder Tubing 


INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


Research Department 


812 Huron Road 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


1959 


A-14-59 


POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
DESIGN 


7. Who Reads It? An analysis of 
the first 1300 reader inquiries by 
job title and industry — 125T1 


MODERN - 


OFFICE | 
PROCEDURES. ¥§ 


12. Characteristics of The Mar- 
ket For Office Equipment — 
#144M 


13. How Office Publications 
Cover The Market For Office 
Products 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
ENGINEERING 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
ILLUSTRATED 


1. How Does Industry Buy Ma- 
terial Handling Equipment in 
Cleveland — #230F 


2. Material Handling Reader 
Response Study — #163F 


PRECISION 
METAL 
MOLDING 


8. Relation Of Die Casting Sales 
to Inquiries — #174P 

4, Precision Metal Molding Pro- 
duction Data Book For 1958 — 
#143P 


OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS 


8. The Market For Floor Clean- 
ing Machines 
9. The Market For Safety 


Equipment 


INDUSTRY & 
WELDING 
WELDING 
ILLUSTRATED 


ELDING 


14. A Study Of The Nation’s 
Leading Independent Welding 
Supply Distributors — #237W 
15. Welding — Study Of Reader 
Buying Power — #189W 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Please send me the current market research studies checked below: 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


City 


Zone State 
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Hit pay dirt 
through AMERICAN 
CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


You'll get MORE SALES by having your 
products where and when there is a 
demand for them ... and you'll get 
MORE EFFICIENT distribution and ware- 
housing in 87 major markets through 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
Each member is a leader in its market 

. . brings your products near your 
customers .. . shortens delivery time 

. maintains your stocks and speeds 
erder haridling through credit list ref- 
erence. Further, you can SAVE MONEY 
by means of volume freight movements 


to the warehouses. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION COSTS 

CALL THE “GOLD RUSH” NUMBER IN 
NEW YORK .. . Yukon 6-7722 ... or 
write John Terreforte, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

CALL CHICAGO: Henry Becker, West- 
ern Manager, Harrison 7-3688, or write 
to 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill: 
CALL NEAREST MEMBER for distribution 
costs in any marketing center. Find 
name of our nearest member in 


FREE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


Write for your copy to John Terreforte, 
250 Park Avenue, New York. 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


A Nationwide System of Public 
arehouses 


EVERY LINK A STRONG ONE 
A LN A A TT A NTT 
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JACK WISEMAN of St. Louis got 
to thinking: “Why can’t we hit 
that $1 billion new business tar- 
get a year ahead of time?” 


dustry sails (and sales) were being 
trimmed. But Franklinites had long 
learned to take “conditions” in their 
course. 


Wiseman picked up the phone and 


called the dean of the regional man- 
agers, F. J. Budinger, in Chicago. 


“Bud” (who since has been made 


executive vp of Franklin in Spring- 
field) thought it was a “terrific idea.” 
But he suggested that Wiseman call 
“Swede.” 
since retired, was senior vp in charge 
of agencies.) “If he agrees,” Budinger 
said, “you pick the men and the date 
and we'll all meet to plan this thing 
at our own expense.” 


(J. V. “Swede” Whaley, 


Whaley suggested to Wiseman the 
names of ten regional managers to 
call. They all agreed. 

To Chicago’s Union League Club 
on February 14, from as far away as 
Georgia and Pennsylvania, came 11 
regional managers. Whaley (who had 
previously checked with Becker) ap- 
peared as an “observer.” Budinger 
was named chairman of a Diamond 
Jubilee Field Committee. 


> Late that afternoon, unannounced 
Becker showed up. They told him 
preliminary plans. These included 
greater emphasis on recruiting and on 
selling more exclusive contracts under 
Franklin’s Family Protection Plan. 

Then to a two-day meeting in Chi- 
cago, March 24-25, came 50 regional 
managers, and five headquarters exec- 
utives. (Becker was not one of them.) 
Though the company took the tab on 
transportation, the managers paid for 
their own rooms and meals. 

After 8 a.m. breakfast sessions the 
original 11 became teachers at simul- 
taneous seminars. Four each were 
held on “The Value of the General 
Agency Contract”; “A.B.C. in Recruit- 
ing’; “How to Stimulate General 
Agents to Recruit”; “Recruiting Part- 
Time Agents”; “Savings and Loan 
Association Business”; “Selling the 
Family Protector.” 

(Franklin now has 53 regional man- 
agers, 150 general agents and 2,800 
agents. In fact, three-fourths of its 
total manpower of 4,500, including 
home office people, are in selling. 
Franklin operations cover all of con- 
tinental U.S., Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
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WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG & PLOT PLAN SHEETS 


SHOE FORM CoO. INC. 


DEF T..S AUBURN, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sales Managers are specifying 
/f_,.. direct, coast-to-coast service 


fs 
f 
ALBANY 


BOSTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 


ADO SPRINGS = aucae'city LOUISVILLE 


EVANSVILLE 


DIRECT LINE o> AGENCY OWENSBORO 
INTERLINE 7 NASHVILLE 
SALES OFFICE 

TRAILER POOL 

SALES OFFICE AND TRAILER POOL 
TERMINAL 


ONE 
: 5 STEP 
y : . 
Here’s why... > ACROSS 
=e THE 
D -Cis the ONLY DIRECT Coast-To-Coast Carrier. =) NATION 


D - Cis FASTER—One-carrier direct service from coast-to-coast. 2-man 
sleeper cabs go straight-thru with no transloading—cuts 20% off run- 
ning time. 

D - Cis SAFER—One-carrier responsibility from pickup to delivery assures 
safe arrival, speeds tracing. 


D-Cis MORE DEPENDABLE—One carrier control means experienced 
personnel, modern equipment and facilities all the way. 


Get new customers — 


TERMINAL CITIES ____ keep them 
Albany, New York. . .UN. 9- Louisville, Ky 6-136) satisfied—with D-C 
Buffalo, New York s Nashville, Tenn . 2-5284 ¥ 
Chicago, Illinois .3- New York, New York .LO. 4-3320 the coast-to-coast 
Cleveland, Ohio .9- (N. Bergen, N. J.). .UN. 3-0900 choice for 
Colo. Springs, Colo. . . ME. 2- Owensboro, Kentucky MU. 3-5363 . 
Denver, Colorado... . DU. 8- Phoenix, Arizona . 8-532) coast-to-coast service! 
Detroit, Michigan .3- Pueblo, Colorado... .. Ll. 3-4425 
Evansville, Indiana... .HA. 3- St. Louis, Missouri. . . . CH. 1-7830 
Kansas City, Mo . 3- Seattle, Washington. .MA. 4-3850 
Los Angeles, Cal . 1 Syracuse, New York. .GR. 1-4103 


OFF-LINE SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta **DeKalb, lil. Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston **Ft, Wayne *Portland, Ore. South Bend, Ind. 
** Cincinnati **indianapolis Rochester, N.Y. **Toledo 


Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
*Dayton *Milwaukee **Rock Island, lil. Washington, D.C. THE ON LY 
*With Trailer Pool **Trailer Pool Only 
COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 
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to Sales Managers 
(and Space Buyers) 


Subject: 
Alabama Sales 


May we invite your 
attention to Sales 
Management's "30 
Best Markets" every 
month since last 
August? 


Montgomery is the 
only Alabama city 
consistently listed! 


Montgomery also has 
the state's highest 
"Retail sales per 
family." 


Are your sales quotas and space 
schedule now in line? If not, better 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Che Montgomery Advertiser 


YLABAMA JOURNAIT 


~ 


a t~ 
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( SISTER KENNY ) 
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—except New York State. It has not 
entered New York because of state 
restrictions on distribution of acquisi- 
tion costs.) 

Breakfast the second day was a 
farewell to Swede’ Whaley, who was 
leaving for Europe. “You boys are 
taking over,” Whaley said, “I can go.” 
He was gone nearly three months. On 
his return in June the salesmen held 
a “one-day sales effort” for him, which 
produced $30,478,000 in new busi- 


ness. 


> Meanwhile, in May, the original 11 
regional managers hit the road to sell 
the Billion-for-’59 plan to the entire 
field organization, as well as to their 
own men. 

Chicago’s Budinger, for example, 
spent two days each in Rockford, III., 
Portland, Ore., and San Francisco. 
W. W. Chamberlain of Montgomery, 
Ala., and Donald Rutlin, Milwaukee, 
helped him in Rockford. After a two- 
day meeting for his own men in 
Philadelphia, Claude Freed went to 
Columbus, O., and to Jackson, Miss. 

Having told the story in Kansas 
City, Mitchell Melham of Pittsburgh 
joined Freed in Columbus, before 
taking off for Salt Lake City. Wayne 
Messmore of Huntington, Ind., helped 
Freed with his own people in Phila- 
delphia, then worked with him in 
Columbus. Washington’s Joseph Sil- 
verman also took part in Philadelphia 
—en route to Albuquerque, N. M. 

Knox Wyatt covered the Southeast, 
but C. R. Willsey of Indianapolis 
shared responsibilities in Wyatt's own 
Atlanta. And Jack Wiseman of St. 
Louis worked with Melham in Kansas 
City . . . and then brought the mes- 
sage to Dallas. 

“Nothing ever happened,” Budin- 
ger says, “that made a bigger, wider 
impact on Franklin Life Insurance 
Co. . . . The reaction caused us to 
think we should do this every year. 

“We're not doing it this vear for 
1960, however, because it takes the 
men out of their own territories too 
long. Thev'll need all their selling 
time to make the ’59 target.” 

Instead of a $100-million increase 
in 1958, the recession reduced Frank- 
lin’s gain to $50 million. In last year’s 
first quarter, in fact, new sales actually 
were less than first quarter 1957. Then 
the trend turned upward—and sharply. 
In both June and July sales exceeded 
$90 million, or a $1-billion annual 
rate. 

But the year’s total was just a shade 
over $750 million. 

Thus the responsibilities of the 
Challenge have been doubled: In- 
stead of having it widen their poten- 
tials just 16%, the men must expand 
them by a full one-third. 


But the billion-dollar target still 
stands. 

Becker and Budinger point out that 
“It’s better to shoot and miss than 
not to shoot at all.” 

And from a lot of people in Frank- 
lin I got the impression that they'd 
hit: The man who drove me to the 
Springfield airport at the end of my 
visit confided that the previous day's 
sales, without any extra “concentra- 
tion,” came to $6 million. This was 
a record for any “normal” day in all 
of Franklin’s 75 years. For 250 work 
days a year this could mean $1.5 
billion. 

Jack Wiseman of St. Louis did more 
than dream up a Billion-Dollar Chal- 
lenge for 1959. 

For 1958 Franklin Life Insurance 
Co. chose Wiseman as its “man of the 
year’: “Missouri showed the largest 
increase of any state in total produc- 
tion.” (The No. 3 state in amount of 
gain was Illinois, into part of which 
Wiseman also reaches.) The 105 
agents under Wiseman chalked up 
total new sales last year of $24,228,- 
000. This was a gain of more than 
50% from 1957. 

They tapped 


hidden _ potentials, 


Every sales executive should have a 
copy of this 16-page directory. You 
can depend on it to provide helpful 
suggestions when you plan sales meet- 
ings cr training programs. ae 


Dractuell c 4 
N 
LES TRAIN! 
SAVE? FIUMS 
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How Ss your Se ait ; © 
Sales Appetite? 


Only The Seattle Times serves almost the whole pie... 
in the Seattle market area! In every income group...every age group... every 
occupation group ... every size family... every geographical area—The Seattle 
Times is preferred! You reach 3 out of 4 newspaper reading homes in the ABC 
City Zone. 


OF THE MASS MARKET ' OF THE CLASS MARKET 
These people, earning $4000 §) ‘The Seattle Daily Times © 121,826 households (377,661 
or more a year are the mass g_ reaches 4 out of 5 families @ people) read only The 
buyers of your products. that earn $7000 a year or = Seattle Times. 
more. 


CERTIFIED Ne : ; REPRESENTED BY 
survey aban’ O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


SEATTLE’S NEWSPAPER 
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SCOTT CONSUMER PRODUCTS already come in a wide range of colors. 
But, soon, industrial products such as Scott Wipers will also get color 
treatment. Color accounts for half of sales in Scott toilet tissue lines. 


Color Quandary at Scott 


Color’s here to stay—especially in paper products. At Scott Paper, 


its use has grown 300% in five years. Big problems are: 


which colors, how many colors, when to change colors? Scott 


has a specialist whose job is to worry in this area exclusively. 


The office in Chester, Pa., is piled 
high with chips, swatches and clips 
of consumer goods such as tiles and 
towels. Along one wall stands a series 
of shadow boxes showing paper prod- 
ucts under different lighting. 

Working amidst this collection is a 
young woman who has made it her 
business to find out what colors 
women want, and to translate women’s 
changing tastes to paper products. 

Ouida Wessman, Scott Paper Com- 
pany’s color analyst-stylist, is one of a 
corps of workers—mostly women— 
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newly arrived on the industrial scene 
who attempt to bring a sense of order 
to marketers’ choices of product colors. 

She is in her third year as a color 
stylist, the only one employed by a 
sanitary paper products maker. Mrs. 
Wessman is part of Scott’s marketing 
research department, a group re- 
sponsible for fact gathering for all 
company functions. 

She has in the works recommenda- 
tions for color changes or additions 
in half of Scott’s lines. On trial in 
test markets on the West Coast is a 


new turquoise tacial tissue, a possible 
addition to its white, yellow and pink 
Scotties line. 

Color is important to the makers 
of sanitary paper products: toilet and 
facial tissues, towels, napkins. Last 
year, some 35% of sales in these 
products were in color, compared with 
only 9% five years ago. 

Color has played a major role in 
doubling paper products sales in ten 
years. (Increased prices are responsi- 
ble for only a small part of the in- 
crease; the wholesale price index went 
up 19%.) 

Although the growth of color has 
been most startling in toilet tissue, 
from less than 5% to almost 50% of 
the product’s sales in eight years, it 
cannot be called an important factor 
in the sales increase. Color does give 
a competitive advantage. It does not 
add to utility. Population is up, and 
more people are using toilet tissue, 
but increased sales of other paper 
products make Scott less dependent 
upon toilet tissue for volume. In fact, 
in the past ten years, Scott’s toilet tis- 
sue has dropped to 46% from 49% of 
the firm’s total tonnage. 

Napkins, towels and facial tissues, 
though, are helped by color. And they 
increased their sales more. 

Scott reported $285 million sales 
for 1958, nearly quadruple those of 
1948. 

In the same period, the wax paper 
and sanitary paper products industries 
increased sales from $400 million to 
$840 million. 

An imaginative, aggressive competi- 
tor, such. as Scott, has an advantage 
over competition in winning the battle 
of supermarket shelf space. Scott is 
credited with having one of the most 
sophisticated detail forces calling on 
supers. 

Take ScotTissue, for example. Once 
it came only in white. Now Scott offers 
pink, yellow, blue, green—and white. 
Competitors offer as many colors. If 
a super has been stocking three on 
four brands of white tissue will it 
make shelf space for all colors from its 
suppliers? The answer seems to be no 
In the cutback in brands, Scott, in a 
full line, stands the best chance of 
staving on the shelf. 


> Gordon Hughes, Scott’s marketing 
research manager, is quick to argue 
that color alone is no selling advar 
tage. All marketers offer color. “The 
bloom is off the rose now. With color 
established, it is now going to be a 
question of who can bring out the 
right colors,” he says. 

To help Scott find the right colors, 
Mrs. Wessman keeps tabs on life 
spans and cycles of colors in home 
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..- LIKE CALIFORNIA WW7AHOUT 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR 


VALLEY OF THE BEES 


¥ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.9 billion 


/ More than five times the buying power of the vast 
state of Alaska e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
¢ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers e THE MODESTO BEE 


For more than a century the McClatchy name has meant 3 

good journalism to Californians. Today, as always, Inland e THE FRESNO BEE 

Californians depend on the Bees for their news — and their 

advertising. Tell your story in the Bees and you'll reach é L7 = 
A 


home. 
Data source: Sales Management's 1958 Copyrighted Survey be j 


 / 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


WcClatchy gives national advertisers tree types of discounts . .. bulk, roquoncy and a combined buk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbes for deals. 
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CAN YOU USE THIS IDEA 
TO INCREASE SALES FOR 
YOUR PRODUCT? 


This inexpensive Jiffy Cabinet 
meant a great “deal’’ for Hickory 
Shoe Lace Co., Hickory, N. C. 

It makes therm a perfect display- 
merchandiser, holds 500 pair of 
laces dustproof and visible in the 
“see-thru” plastic drawers. Sets right 
up and sells on the counter or hangs 
handily on the wall at point-of-sale. 
Hickory introduced the idea in July, 
now they're selling them by the 
trailerload . . . which means they're 
moving a lot of laces. 


How About Your Product? 

This model is only one of many 
low-cost stock size Jiffy Cabinets 
available. A wide range of drawer 
combinations and sizes to fit your 
product, and if necessary, a special 
Jiffy is easily produced for you. 

We are the originators and sole 
manufacturers of Jiffy Cabinets. 
Call or write us, We'd like to work 
with you. 


CAMPRO PRODUCTS, Inc., 


3141 ALLIANCE ROAD 
CANTON, OHIO 


Phone Glendale 5-0334 


UFFALO 


CONVICT siren XPRESS’ 


You Can't Sell the Whole 
Buffalo Market 
without this Coverage 


There are 9 cities in Western New York, 
with populations ranging from 9,415 
to 101,022, beyond the limits’ of ABC 
Buffalo. They are important, self-suffi- 
cient communities housing 87,009 fam- 
ilies which must be sold for the success 
of merchandising programs centering in 
Buffalo. 

The Morning Courier-Express has 47.4 % 
more circulation in these 9 cities than 


any other Buffalo newspaper. The Sun- 
day Courier-Express—the state’s largest 
newspaper outside of Manhattan — has 
144.3% more. 

You can’t sell the Buffalo Market com- 
pletely without this coverage—one of 
many reasons why your advertising be- 
longs in the Courier-Express. Use the 
daily edition for economy — Sundays 
for saturation. 


ROP COLOR available both daily and Sunday 


Buffalo Courier-Express 


Western New York’s Only Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Member: Metro Sunday Comics and 

Sundoy Magazine Networks 
Representatives: 

Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
Pacific Coast: 

Doyle & Hawley 
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furnishings and appliances like plumb- 
ing fixtures, paints, linen, china by at- 
tending mod and exchanging data 
with manufacturers. Through research 
companies’ consumer aa she finds 
trends in paper sales. Mail surveys 
of consumers try to find answers to 


thoughts like: 


e Is aqua toilet tissue used for 
green or blue bathrooms, or does it 
accent yellow ones? Scott uses aqua 
to replace blue and green in one line. 
It is considered fashionable now to 
mix blues-greens. But early results 
of a survey indicate aqua isn't mixing, 
mostly accenting yellow. 


e Will the standard yellow-pink- 
aqua colors remain standard or will 
high fashion colors, such as antique 
gold for table napkins, have a short, 
hot life and then fade away? Mrs. 
Wessman thinks that, properly pro- 
moted, fashion colors can come in 
vogue in some product classes for 
about three years. 


e Will colors eventually bump 
white out of the market? No, although 
color will increase percent of sales. 


Mrs. Wessman chooses not only 
among color possibilities but among 
shades as well. Different Scott lines 
have different shades of pink; even 
the three toilet tissue brands have dif- 
ferent shades. 

And she is looking into possible use 
of color for Scott industrial papers. 
Competitors have brought out wind- 
shield wipers in color. 

Hughes stresses that the company 
does not leap into color without look- 
ing. The industry leader by far (only 
it and Kimberly-Clark Corp. with its 
Kleenex and Delsey lines have truly 
national distribution), Scott did not 
lead in bringing out colors. The re- 
gional marketers did. Indeed, big 
Scott would have had most to lose 
from a color bust. Color got a false 
start before the war. 

Paper napkins and toilet tissue took 
color in the late 30’s but color hit its 
stride only in 1952 and 1953. Scott 
came in during October, 1953. Com- 
petitive color towels were first pro- 
duced in 1955, facial tissues in 1956. 
Scott followed each a year later. 

The hazards of bringing out colors 
without adequate research are illus- 
trated in the sad case of paper nap- 
kins. Even now most colors are suita- 
ble only for children’s parties. Scott 
is now going into national distribu- 
tion with a new single-ply family 
napkin whose pink, yellow, turquoise 
and white colors were carefully re- 
searched. 


Color comes to Scott products 
through combined efforts of the mar- 
keting research, and chemical re- 
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search divisions. Hughes describes the 
operation this way: 

Mrs. Wessman makes a recommen- 
dation to the marketing committee 
based on the marketing research di- 
vision’s findings. The chemical re- 
search division has made tests of dyes, 
checking for bleeding, fading, toxicity. 

The marketing committee approves 
recommendations for either introduc- 
tion or test marketing. Members in- 
clude the retail marketing vice presi- 
dent, and six division Seca re- 
porting to him: marketing research, 
advertising, product development, 
sales, exports, sales personnel. 

When the decision to go ahead is 
made, salesmen receive a complete 
report on the development. They are 
told the history, color psychology, and 
consumer research behind the devel- 
opment, and data on packaging and 
delivery. Mrs. Wessman communicates 
with them regularly about color and 
trends in related industries. It is they 
who must convince supermarket buy- 
ers consumers want color. 

The boom in color has brought with 
it surprisingly few troubles for the 
paper marketers. While most indus- 
tries that broaden their offerings in- 
crease costs and prices, paper did not. 

Prices are the same for color and 
white. Over-all costs have gone up 
only little, less than the rest of the 
pulp and paper industry. 


A President's 
View of Advertising 


“In our business,” points out 
W. Gardner Barker, elected presi- 
dent January 1, Thomas J. Lip- 
ton, Inc., “the consumer is queen. 
| don’t think that advertising is 
any more important than field 
selling. If you haven’t goi dis- 
tribution properly displayed it 
doesn’t make any difference how 
good your advertising is. 

“We probably take more of 
top management time on the 
advertising and sales promotion 
end of the business for two rea- 
sons: 1. We spend more money 
on advertising and sales pro- 
motion than on field selling. 2. 
While both are changing, the 
changes in the field selling part 
of the business are a little more 
orderly. 

“On the advertising and pro- 
motion part of the business it is 
getting to be more and more 
show business and it’s changing 
every day.” 
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Analysis of the 
Fort Worth Market 


And Newspaper 
Cc e e 
i rege at. 


THIS 68-PAGE STUDY CONTAINS 


Market e Recreational water facilities 
© Map of Fort Worth market ° General business statistics 
© Population, income and e List of department stores 
retail sales growth List of food and drug 

© Population shifts and chains 
density e Climatological data 

e Forecast of population 
growth MEDIA COVERAGE 
Income growth and 
breakdown by households advertising 
Retail trade patterns Circulation policy 
ean in Texas and Daily and Sunday 
nited States — circulation breakdown 
Number of retail Stores Daily and Sunday family 
Earnings of production coverage by counties 
workers Milline rate comparisons 
Housing production Editorial content 


e Value of newspaper 


For your free copy write to National Advertising Department, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, 400 W. 7th Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


ForT WORTH STAR- 


AMON G@. CARTER, Jr., President ond Nations! Advertising 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


without the we of schemes. premium. of contevh 
“let @ goed newmpoper” 


Does the Marketing Concept Work 
in the Industrial Field? 


(continued from page 34) 


sonnel people must team up to help 
find a develop men with qualifica- 
tions to talk the language of the 
architect and the language of the men 
in rea] estate and banking who play 
such a vital ~~ in the decisions that 
must be made before a skyscraper is 
built. 

Perhaps one way to further clarify 
our approach to marketing is to ex- 
plain that in the consummation of any 
sale we feel that we must consider 
three plateaus of decision. First, the 
decision to buy—or not to buy—some- 
thing than can be made of steel. This 
decision is made by the ultimate con- 
sumer—the housewife, the farmer, the 
businessman, the public official, as the 
case may be. If the decision has been 
made to buy something that can be 
made of steel, their second decision: 
to buy—or not to buy—something that 
is made of steel and not made of 
plastic or aluminum or wood or cop- 
per must be made. It is decided in 
part by the ultimate consumer, in part 


[ia] 
[mnie] 


“... And after thoughtful and serious consideration, we decided to promote. . .” 
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by the architect, the designer, the en- 
aero the production man employed 

y the manufacturer, contractor, own- 
er or public agency. 

Finally, on the third plateau, if the 
decision has been made to buy some- 
thing that is made of steel, then 
comes the decision by a steel con- 
sumer to buy—or not to buy—the re- 
quired steel from United States Steel. 

In years aot much time and effort 
was applied in influencing the third 
decision, to persuade steel consumers 
to buy steel produced by United 
States Steel, and this, of course, must 
continue. On the other hand, little 
effort was made to influence decisions 
on the first and second plateaus, 
which, if not made in favor A prod- 
uct that can be made of steel, and 
then is made of steel, means that the 
marketing dollar is being applied to 
influence only decisions made on the 
third plateau where we find only a 
segment of the complete purchasing 
decision. 


The Steelmark program is a result 
of a comprehensive project under- 
taken with one of the nation’s leading 
opinion research firms to determine 
what the American people think about 
steel and products made of steel. Find- 
ings confirmed our own judgment that 
steps should be taken to maintain the 
good impression that people have 
about steel and to motivate an in- 
creased preference among the public 
for steel products. This program 1s 
built around a symbol—The Steelmark 
—which we hope to make a hallmark 
for steel—not only USS steel, but all 
steel. Along with this Steelmark 
symbol we use an advertising theme, 
“Today’s steels Lighten your Work, 
Brighten your Leisure, Widen your 
World.” These two elements work 
together at the first two plateaus of 
decision. The theme, which is adver- 
tised to the general public on tele- 
vision, in magazines, newspapers and 
radio and at the point-of-purchase, 
aims to create a desire for products 
that can be made of steel. The Steel- 
mark symbol and the theme will tbe 
applied in the form of tags and labels 
to consumer merchandise—manufac- 
tured by our customers 


> This mark and theme say nothing 
about U.S. Steel, and to that extent 
they help our steel industry competi- 
tors as well as ourselves. However, 
they are designed to promote the use 
of steel over competitive materials, 
and we know that anything which 
tends to increase the preference for 
products made of steel will improve 
the over-all market in which we are 
prepared to compete. In time this 
mark and theme will come to identifv 
thousands of end-products—and parts 
of end-products—as being made of 
steel, and not of materials competitive 
to steel. This will have its influence 
particularly upon those buvers who 
have reached the second plateau, the 
people who, since they are deciding 
to buy something that is made of 
steel, want to know that it is so made. 

I have tried to show you that our 
concept of marketing in the industrial 
field encompasses greater merchan- 
dising responsibilities than we have 
ever shouldered before. We carry 
these responsibilities cheerfully be- 
cause we believe as a matter of sound 
business practice that we can and 
have improved our commercial posi- 
tion by helping our customers—and 
their customers—increase their sale of 
products made from steel. In the last 
analysis, it is a philosophy of service 
which we have carried bevond the 
conventional boundaries. It is as sim- 
ple as realizing that what helps our 
customers to sell, helps us to sell. 
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DON’T SHOUT... 


a prospect is trying to hear what you say 


You OK an advertisement. It runs in the publications 
your prospects read. It shouts loud and well to attract 
their attention. Nobody responds. 


What went wrong? 


Maybe the ad shouted so loud prospects couldn’t hear 
what it said. Like an announcer over the public address 
system at a carnival. The plain fact is that business 
advertising doesn’t have to shout, shouldn’t shout, and 
invariably does better when it talks quietly and sin- 
cerely to a prospect —man to man. 


There’s a reason for this. You may have 1500 prospects, 
or 15,000, but the only ones who will read your ad half 
as carefully as you do are the handful of prospects 
actively interested in your kind of product today—Now 
—at the very time they run across your message. 


Every farmer needs a tractor, and knows he'll have to 
buy another some day. But the farmer with money in 
the bank and a broken-down tractor in the middle of 
a ripe wheat field—he’s the one who’s going to study 
all the tractor ads that night, and react... and act! 


It’s essentially the same with your prospects, no matter 
what you sell. Talk to the men who need your product 
now, and tell them all they need to know about it. Not 
as many people will hear the noise, but those in the 
mood to listen will find your message and if your prod- 
uct sounds good, you’ll hear from them. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
i2 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Our business is to create advertisements, sales aids, hand- 
books and manuals that help our clients sell by helping 
their prospects buy. 
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YOUR TELEPHONE 
24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


Offices everywhere — Aci 
as branch offices — Re- 
ceive Mail — Accept phone 
“ orders — For information 
ER - look for ANSWER AMERICA 


( we | in the WHITE SECTION of 
— . your telephone director) 
or call information or write 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 
55 East Washington St., Chicago 2. Il., RA. 6-2339 
REGIONAL OFFICES: Baltimore, PL. 2-3000; Long 
1, HE. 62251; Montreal, UN. 6-6921; = 

sco, DC acy Minneapolis, MI. 5-5 
13-702 a 


SALES PROMOTION AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


National Manufacturer well rated with a record of 
steady expansion and leader in Electric Fioor Pol- 
isher industry offers an outstanding opportunity 
made possible by creation of new position. in 
addition to Sales Promotion and Advertising, re- 
sponsibilities will inelude liaison between company 
and customers and field sales force. Experience 
should inctude travel nationally, work with sales- 
men, attendance at trade shows, conducting sales 
meetings, and field research, preferably in small 
appliance industry or at least in field of consumer 
products. Remuneration commensurate with know!- 
edge, experience and ability. Replies will be held 
in confidence if desired. 

Send complete resume including salary require- 
ments to 

National Sales Manager 
THE SHETLAND COMPANY INC. 
Shetland Industrial Park 
Salem, Mass. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


Eastern manufacturer requires top 
level sales executive with substantial 
background in sales management in 
the food or beverage field. 

Must be capable of directing, 
training and developing an effective 
sales organization. 

Minimum salary $20,000.00. 

Our employees know of this adver- 
tisement. Replies will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Sales Management Box 4037. 


(> NEW DRAWINGS EVERY MONTH 


Ready to use art work 
at your fingertips. Save 
time and money with 
the original classified 
monthly art service. 


SAMPLE ISSUE only $1 


X ART MART SERVICE 2,0.%*2!2! 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


~ fact-filled, yy tell how 
your get TO. ties, 

tonal advertising, publicity and peometien. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. SM-3 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 


Rubber 
Ad Rugs & 


Counter Mats 


Take Giant Sales Steps 
WRITE RUBBER CO., Fremont, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


SES Ce 


Allied Chemical Corp... . 

Byron R. Wardle appointed mar- 
keting supervisor, Plaskon plastics and 
resins sales, Plastics and Coal Chemi- 
cals Division. 


Armour and Company... 

Robert W. Gutheil appointed mar- 
keting director, Armour Alliance In- 
dustries, a new post. 


Bridgeport Brass Co... . 

Douglas C. Graham appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, brass mill prod- 
ucts; Philip' E. Bush becomes sales 
manager, Condenser Tube Division; 
William Brown named sales manager, 
Plumbing and Heating Division. 


Carpenter Steel Co... 

Avard W. Taylor appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Mill Product 
Division. 


Container Corporation of America... 

James B. Turner named Western 
sales manager, Frank W. Copeland, 
Eastern sales manager, both with Spe- 
cialty Division. 


Crucible Steel Company of 
America... 

Dwight W. Kaufmann appointed 
manager, tool steel sales. 


Dresser Industries . . . 

George E. Guidi appointed sales 
manager, Hermetic Seal Transformer 
Company. 


Franklin Electric Co., Inc. ... 
A. C. Be Vier elected vice presi- 
dent, marketing. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co.... 
Ralph E. Halvorsen named field 
sales manager, Appliance Division. 


Heublein, Inc... . 

Christopher W. Carriuolo appointed 
national sales manager, Liquor Divi- 
sien. 


Hynes Steel Products Co... 
Michael J. Myers named vice presi- 
dent charge sales. 


Revlon, Inc... . 
Jack Kauffman appointed vice 
president, merchandising. 


Reynolds Metals Co. . 

Emest W. Schaw, quacval manager, 
Southeastern sales region, Fitz L. 
Sargeant, general manager, South 
Central sales region, elected vice 
presidents, Reynolds Aluminum Sales 
Company. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. . 

Karl F. Dinnauer appointed mar- 
keting director, International Division. 
John Wise named sales manager. 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. . . . 

Robert L. Beyer promoted to vice 
president charge of sales and public 
relations. 


The Stanley Works .. 
Richard T. Calmer appointed di- 
rector, export sales, a new post. 


Toledo Desk & Fixture Co.... 
Glenn A. Honner named sales man- 
ager, Crane Kitchen Division. 


In-between Man 


“What we need is less of both 
the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ man and more 
of that man who creates the 
ideas on which their comment is 
invited,” says Louis E. Wolfson, 
president and board chairman of 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
“No one can say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 


unless someone poses an idea.” 
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22- 
ea Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 

Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc. 
American Mote’ 

Agency: Lawrence U. Nelson, Advertising 
American T: 

Inc. (C 

Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, 
Answer America, Inc, ................ . 16 

Agency: Nemer “Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Architectural Record 

Aluminum C 

Agency: Brewer Associates 
Art Mart Service 

Agency: Don L. Baxter, Inc. 


Better Homes & Gardens 

Agency: J. Walter pre Company 
Booth Michigan New: 

Agency: The Fred 
Buffalo Courier-Expr: 

Agency: The Rurerilt” ‘Couipamy Inc. 


Campro Products, Inc 

Agency: Rex Farrall Advertising Agency 
Capital Airlines 

Agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc. 
Capper-Harman-Slocum (Mich 

Agency: Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Compa: 

Agency: ‘Seer 
Columbus Dispatch 

Agency: Wheeler Kight & Gainey, Inc. 
Crown Rubber Company 

Agency: Leech Aavettsine Company 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Agency: Arthur C. Barnett Advertising 
Denver Chicago Trucking Company 

Agency: Galen E. Broyles Company, Inc. 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 

“Agency: . M. Basford Camas 


Eastman Kodak Company (Audio-Visual) .. 
Agency: The Rumrill Company Inc. 
Executive House, Inc 
Agency: Olian & Bronner Inc. 
Exposition Press 
Agency: Posner, Zabin, Loewy, Stempel, Inc. 


First Three Markets Group 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

Agency: Roland Broiles Company 
Future House 

Agency: Goodsell Advertising Agency 


General Outdoor Advertising Company .. . 

Agency: McCann-Erickson my " 
Good Housekeeping 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Hearst Magazines 
Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc. 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioni 
Agency: McLain & Associates 
Heinn C 
Agency: Kuswa, Greene & Associates, | 
Schuyler Hopper Company 
Hospitals, Journal of American Hospital 
Association a 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 
Hotel Bulletin 


Indianapolis Ne 

Agency: 
iper, Inc. 

industrial Publishing Compan 
Agency: Dix & Seten Inc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 2nd Cover 
A ~~ Doherty. Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
eld 


Clint Leap ‘a. (Jiffold) 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, 


Los Angeles Times 
—— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


MARCH 20, 1959 
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This Index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 
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VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


sid a RE ats 2 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Thomas Mc- 
Donough, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S$. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., or 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Cal. 


ompany 
“Agency: Don Kemper Company Inc. 
McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson oe 


McGrew-Hill wen See 
Agency: Fuller & S & =" 


Memphis Publishing 

Agency: The John Cleghorn Company 
Milwaukee Journal 

Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom & Dunlap, Inc. 
“Compan Mining & Manufacturing 


Moline D 


Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


Montgomery Secretiner-desvact (Alabama) 
Agency: Morris Timbes, | 


National Family Opinion, 
Agency: Beeson-Reichert 
Nation's Business 
Agency: Gray & 
Newsweek 
Agency: Bryan Houston, Inc. 
New York Herald Tribune ............. 
Agency: —— & Coz, 
New York Time 
Agency: pvt Stoller Advertising, 


Orchids of Hawaii, Inc 
Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising, Inc. 


Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia Bulletin aa 
Agency: N. W. 4 & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Inquire 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company inc 


Railway Express Agency 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Rogier ® Morning Star & Register- 
pub! vie 
Agency: ee Brand & McPherson 
Rock Island Argu 
Agency: Clem 
Roterian 
Raener: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ....'«.... 89 
Agency: E. T. Holmgren, Inc. 

Sales Management 102 

Salt Lake Tribune-Desert News Selegran 76 
Agency: Francom TS orp. 

Saturday Evening Pos 
—— Batten, doalen. Durstine & Osborn, 


Seattle Times 

Agency: Cole & Weber Advertising 
Shoe Form Company, Inc 

Agency: Spitz noretting Agency 
Shure Brothers, 

Agency: Wilton vant Adler, Inc 
S. K. Smith Compa 

Agency: Fred Sic Sider Advertising 
South Bend Tribune 

Agency: Lamport Fox Preil & Dolk Inc 
Successful Farming 

Agency: L. E. MeGivens & Company, 
Sweet's Catalog Service 

Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 
Syracuse New 


Agency: Doug v1 alll Associates, 


Tacoma News-Tribune 

Agency: The Condon Company 
Thomas Register 

Agency: W. N. Hudson Advertising 
Time 

Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Toronto Daily Star 

Agency: Mechaven Advertising Ltd 
Troy Record Newspapers 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son Inc 


Roo 
Agency: Sutherland. Abbott Advertising 


WBTV (Charlotte, N. C. 
Agency: Kincaid & Company 
WJR (Detroit, Mich.) 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
WLW (Cincinnati, 0.) : 
Agency: The Ralph H. Jones Company 
WMCT (Memphis, Tenn.) 
Agency: Simon & ge as 
WNDU-TYV (South Bend, Ind.) 
Agency: Lincoin J. Boag Advertising 
Agency 
Weekend ne 
Agency: Stevenson & Scott Ltd. 
Western Union Telegraph Company 20 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Wheaton Van Lines, Inc. . 80 
Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates 
Worcester Telegram & Gazette >, & 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 
Workman Service, Inc. . 68 
Agency: Allan Marin & Associates, Inc 
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TODAY'S ADVERTISING 


Policies °* Trends °* People 


[ie Sine ee 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Prosperous 


Every medium which fails to make an advertiser’s list 
wonders (sometimes loudly) why others do. 


The $600,000 budget of the New York Stock Exchange 
for first half 1959 is being spread wide, and thin. Mass 
media include 580 daily and 160 Sunday newspapers 
(The American Weekly, Parade, This Week and others), 
as well as Life, Look and The Saturday Evening Post. 


Then, “to reach families with better than average in- 
come,” the Big Board schedules Air Force Times, Kiwanis 
Magazine, Lions Magazine, News Front, Newsweek, The 
New Yorker, Time and U.S. News & World Report. 


Some may ask whether Air Force folks do better than, 
say, sailors or soldiers, and why Kiwanians rate higher 
than Rotarians. 


But maybe Keith Funston has enough troubles, without 
our mentioning this. 


Advertisers 


Local: Another advertiser going more heavily local is 
New York Life Insurance. In addition to about 15 general, 
business, farm, fraternal and professional magazines, Nylic 
will use 300 newspapers. A map for agents shows only a 
few isolated counties in which ads “reach fewer than 35% 


of households.” 


Wide: On the other hand, though its distribution is still 
confined to the East Coast, and largely to the N. Y. met 
area, Schaefer beer runs a page in SEPost (another BBDO 
client). . . . But rival Ruppert beer seeks “dominance in 
TV spots in the N. Y. met and other key markets.” 


Human: The fact that I once rode in a station wagon 
with a goat was exceptional. Ford Motor Co. takes pains 
to describe the “people-planned Mercury” and to say that 
“°59 Fords are built for people.” . . . Ford, by the way, 
will reach 12.5 million families (of people) with a 36-page 
“Buyer's Digest of New Car Facts” in the May Reader's 
Digest. 


Words: Promoters continue to corn a phrase. Bell Sys- 
tem’s Yellow Pages become the medium of “awhereness.” 
Seventeen Magazine's girl readers reach “motivage.” And 
we hear about Infinity Science Fiction Magazine, which 
will be “The Magazine of Tomorrowness.” 


Yesterday: But yesterday persists. Colorado and Oregon 
start observing centennials. Doubtless American Petro- 
leum Institute will note Edwin L. Drake’s first petroleum 
well, which started gushing on August 28, 1859. 


Media 
Hi-Ho: Though TvBureau’s Pete Cash can count “only 
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21 Westerns, less than 18% of nighttime programming,” 
pistol-pony popularity has not waned. Next season NBC- 
TV will introduce “Bonanza,” a one-hour film series to 
be shot in Virginia City, Nev., site of the Comstock silver 
lode. . . . Westerns also are going north. ABC-TV will 
offer next fall “The Alaskans,” a one-hour series set in 
the Yukon and Klondike gold rush region in 1898. 


Diverse: OAI shows that the outdoor medium now 
serves 23 of the 25 major industry groups listed by the 
Department of Commerce. Its exec. vp, John L. Bricker, 
adds: “Harvester uses 20% of its budget in outdoor; 
Coca-Cola 25%; General Tire 30%; Crown Zellerbach 
36%; Morton Salt 61%; Quality Bakers 62%; Richfield 
Oil of New York 100%.” 


Angels: Canadian newsprint producers will take the 
tab on a study of “newspaper advertising effectiveness,” 
to be made by “one or more leading” U.S. universities. 

. . Associations of newspaper publishers, advertising 
executives, representatives and the Bureau of Advertising 
form a Color Guidance Committee, chairmanned by 
M. J. Butler of the Houston Chronicle. . . . ROP color 
was one form of newspaper advertising which gained last 
year. Of 23 general or national classifications, newspapers 
were up in 10, down in 13. Total general and automo- 
tive dropped 4.8%, from $754.7 million in 1957 to $721.2 
million. 


“MAG”: In a Life pitch, now being made in larger 
cities, these initials mean “Magazines Activate Growth.” 
Life also shows in color movies how photographs stir 
“emotion, imagination, information and ideas.” 


Starved: ABC-TV’s Oliver Treyz laments “station starva- 
tion” of such cities as Birmingham, Ala., Louisville, Roch- 
ester and Syracuse, which have “only two TV channels.” 
. . » Television Magazine recently counted 508 commer- 
cial TV stations operating in 258 markets: 131 one- 
channel markets; 61 two-channel; 48 three-channel, and 
only 18 markets with four or more. . . . But TvBureau 
points out that today’s interurbias provide “outside” 
choices. Folks in Manchester, N.H., for example, get 
Boston stations, and vice versa, and Manhattanites have 
even picked up Philadelphia, 90 miles away. 


Drop off: Meanwhile, Radio Advertising Bureau claims 
that “newspapers lose up to 70% of city population” in 
the expanding retail trading zone areas. 


Three: Cedar Rapids Gazette, Dubuque Telegraph- 
Herald and Waterloo Daily Courier have grouped as “The 
Iowa Three” — offering as a “Quality Quarter” a 22- 
county area which accounts for 27% of Iowa’s retail sales 
and 25% of its households. 


Billings: Gross TV network time billings in 1958, says 
TvBureau, rose 9.8%, from $516.2 to $566.6 million. ABC 
was up 24% to $103 million; CBS up 3.6% to $247.8 
million; NBC up 11.3% to $215.8 million. 


Total Selling: First of four major industry drives this 
year by the newspaper medium, under the Bureau of 
Advertising, will be held April 6-18 on the theme, “Live 
better *by far with a brand new car.” 
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Photo by Erich Hartmann 


WHEN BOY MEETS MATTRESS ese That’s when the wear-and-tear really begins! 


And the best way to be sure that a mattress—or any other product you buy—will stand up under your 
family’s wear-and-tear is to consult McCall’s Use-Tested tag or symbol on the product. The 

- manufacturer’s reputation, of course, is your assurance of quality—but for an authoritative 

third-person analysis of a product’s performance under actual home-use conditions, | °. 
there’s nothing that can take the place of McCall’s Use-Tested certification. LISE-TESTED * 


Manufacturers of almost any product sold in department stores, supermarkets or 


drug stores can find out how their products can qualify for McCall’s Use-Tested Mi ( all C 
program by writing to McCall's, Dept. HP, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. , 


Trademark 


of McCall’s 


McCall’s, the magazine of Togetherness ...circulation now more than 5,300,000 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells 900,000 copies daily, 1,275,000 
on Sundays—over one and a half times the circu- 
lation of any other Chicago paper. It is read by 
more families in Chicago and suburbs than the 
top 5 national weekly magazines combined. More 
than 6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages 
as turn on the average evening TV show! Adver- 
tisers spent over $60,000,000 in the Tribune last 


year—more than in all the other Chicago news- 
papers put together. Unmatched, also, is the 
Tribune’s record of advertising results. It out- 
pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s. And another 
reason why the Tribune will produce best for 
you in Chicago! 


